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In Our Next Issue... .. 


THe Journat or Home 
Economics is published 
monthly, except July and Au- 
gust, by the American Home 
Economics Association, 620 
Mills Building, Washington, 

Rates: $2.50 a year. Extra 
postage: Canadian 25 cents, 
foreign 50 cents. Single copies 
30 cents. 

Active members of the 
American Home Economics 
Association pay $3 national 
dues in addition to state dues 
and receive the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics, $2 of the 
dues being assigned to Jour- 
NAL subscription. 

Notice of change in address 
should be sent in two weeks 
before the date of issue on 
which the change is to take 
effect. Both the old address 
and the mew address should 
be given. 


Entered as second-class matter 
at the 
Post Office at Washington, D.C 


Thirty-fifth Annual 

Meeting of the Ameri- 

can Home Economics 

Association, Boston, 

Massachusetts, June 21 
to 24, 1942 


WHAT SHALL WE TELL CHILDREN ABOUT WAR? 


MARY SHATTUCK FISHER, director of the nursery schools 
at Vassar College, helps us answer the inevitable ques- 
tions about this war-torn world. 


CONSUMER CENTERS—A SYMPOSIUM 


What’s happening in the nation’s consumer centers? 
What tips could their organizers give to those who 
haven’t yet undertaken such a project? Four women 
report upon work in four widely separated places: 
FRANCES SWAIN, on Chicago’s centers; HENRIETTA 
_ THOMPSON, on the one in Tuscaloosa; CONNIE Bov- 
SLAGEL, on those in Arkansas; and MARION BRECK, on 
teaching techniques for such adult classes. 


EFFECTIVE TEACHING IN HOMEMAKING 
Hazet M. Hatcuer, CLARA M. Brown, and HELEN F. 
CALLAHAN present and evaluate two different methods 
of teaching. 


HOMES FIT TO LIVE IN 

BLANCHE HALBeRT of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority tells what home economists are doing in 
housing projects. Dr. Greta Gray of the University 
of California at Los Angeles discusses critically defense 
housing conditions in Southern California. Mary 
Mason tells of ways of making students and communi- 
ties aware of housing problems. 


CONSUMER SHORTAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING 
Dr. chief of the cost-of-living division 


of the U. S. Department of Labor, discusses this ab- 
sorbing subject. 
SUMMER EMPLOYMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS 


MABEL MULLIKIN points out ways of utilizing this 
extended period of teaching to improve the entire 
program of education for family living. 


AND A HALF DOZEN OTHER SUBJECTS 
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OREGON STATE COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
Corvallis, Oregon June 20—July 25 


Varied Program of Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Clothing, Textiles and Related Arts: Miss Ruth Holmes, Montana State College; and resident staff including 
Miss Alma C. Fritchoff, Head of Department; Miss Dorothy Gatton, Associate Professor; and Miss Gertrude 
Strickland, Assistant Professor; offer courses in Clothing Construction, Commercial Clothing, Textiles, 
Dress Design, Applied Design, and House Furnishing. 
Foods and Nutrition: Dr. L. A. Maynard, Director of the Nutrition Laboratory, Cornell University; Jennie 
I. Rowntree, Professor, University of Washington; and resident staff including Miss Agnes Kolshorn, 
Associate Professor; offer Nutrition Seminar, Recent Advances in Nutrition, Nutrition of the Infant and 
Child, Teaching Problems in Nutrition, Recent Advances in the Science of Cookery, Food Purchasing Prob- 
lems for Teachers, Food Preparation, and Dietetics. 
Household Administration: Edna Van Horn, Executive Secretary of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation; Elizabeth Paddock Highby, formerly Director of the Nursery School at Oregon State College; 
Elizabeth Cameron, San Jose State College; and resident staff including Sara W. Prentiss, Head of Depart- 
ment; Dr. Vera Brandon, Professor of Child Development; Maud Wilson, Professor in charge of Home 
Economics Research; and Eleanor Spike Oehler, Director of the Home Management Houses; offer courses in 
Child Development, Family Relationships, Household Management, Home Management House, Economics 
of the Family, Consumer Education, Nursery School, House Planning and Functional Design. 
Institution Economics: Miss Georgia Bibee, Supervisor of the Dining Service at Oregon State College, will 
teach Cafeteria Management, and Quantity Cookery and Catering. 
Home Economics Education: Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, Supervisor of Homemaking Education, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Miss Bertha Kohlhagen and Miss Gertrude Roskie, State Department of Education; Miss May 
DuBois and Miss Evelyn Swaim of the resident staff; will offer Methods in Teaching Management, Cur- 
riculum Workshop, Adult Education in Home Economics, Organization and Administration, and the 
Supervision of Home Projects. . 
Home Economics Extension: Mrs. Azalea Sager, State Leader of Home Demonstration Agents, will offer the 
course, Methods in Home Economics Extension. 
For summer bulletins, address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE, CORVALLIS, OREGON 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO 


HOME ECONOMICS 
SUMMER QUARTER 


WORKSHOP 

For College Teachers 
For Secondary Teachers 
In Community Nutrition 


FIELD WORK IN DECORATING AND 


The Home Economics staff will conduct sum- 
mer courses in Applied Art * Child Devel- 
opment ¢ Foods and Nutrition * Home 
Economics Education * Home Manage- 
ment * Household Equipment ¢ Institu- 
tion Management ¢ Textiles and Clothing. 


Course work has been adapted to the emer- 
gency and affords students opportunity to 
prepare to serve their country during the 
war and in the post-war reconstruction 
period. For catalog, address Dean of 
Summer Quarter 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 
June 8—July 15 July 15—August 22 


FURNISHING 
NUTRITION FOR DEFENSE WORKERS 


Conferences: 
For City Supervisors 
Community Organization for Family Life 
Education 
Regular courses for degrees 


Opening Date 
June 22 


For catalogue and further details, write the 
Chairman, Department of Home Economics. 
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VITAL PRACTICAL INTERESTING 


Foods and Nutrition 
By FERN SILVER 


EALTH AND ECONOMY are the principal considerations upon which this treat- 
ment of the problems of planning, buying, preserving, and preparing foods is based. 
Designed to fit the particular needs of high-school students, written in a manner 
which challenges their interest and is within their understanding, the book explains 
the nutritional significance of vitamins and minerals and its practical applications. It 
considers also such related topics as etiquette, the selection and care of silver, linen, 
and china, and dining room decoration. The principles of cookery are presented in 
conjunction with the study of meal planning rather than in a segregated section. This 
is a rich and practical text for the high-school course in foods and nutrition. 522 
pages. Illustrated. $1.84. 


. D. Appleton-Century Company 
35 West 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 


@ Make Student-Interest a “Sure Thing’ 


Art in Home and Dress’ This new text for high school art, related art, 


Trilling-Williams or home economics courses covers general art 
principles, interior decoration, and _ clothing 
selection. §2.20 list 

Boys Will Be Men A new personal regimen text for high school 

Burnham-Jones- boys which will help them make desired adjust- 


Redford ments in their personal and social living. 
$2.00 list 


If You Please! A gay new etiquette book for young moderns 
Allea-Briggs that will be an addition to any home economics 
course. $1.40 list 


Write for sample copies 


LIPPINCOTT cricago + paitadetphia + New York 
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New York State College of Home Economics 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses in all fields of Home Economics, 
and in Home Economics Education 
Management: in relation to Family Living, to 

Household Equipment, to Food Expenditures. 

Foods and Nutrition: Meal Preparation, Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Nutrition, Child 
Feeding. 

Institution Management: Quantity Food Prep- 
aration, School Lunch, Special Problems. 
Family Life: Child Guidance, Nursery School 
and Play Groups, Parent Education, Home 

Nursing, Family Relationships. 

Textiles and Clothing: Clothing the Family, Con- 
sumer Problems, Dress Design, Fitting, 
Pattern-making, Construction. 

Household Art: Housing, Home Furnishing, 
Projects in Room Improvement. 

Educational Leadership: Program Planning and 
Methods. Opportunity to work with exten- 
sion specialists on leadership methods in Foods 
and Nutrition, Consumer Problems and Home 
Management. Individual Problems in Edu- 
cational Leadership. 

Home Economics Education: Creative Proce- 
dures in Teaching Home Economics in the 
Secondary School, Preparation of Teachérs, 
Seminar, Curriculum Workshop. 

June 29 to Aucust 8, 1942 
For catalogue and further information, address 
Director of the Summer Session 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN STATE 
COLLEGE 


Division or Home Economics 


Summer Session 


June 23 to July 31 
August 3 to September 4 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Foods, Nutrition, Institution Adminis- 
tration, Child Development, Textiles, 
Clothing, Home Management, Related 
Arts, and Home Economics Education. 
Special features: Nutrition Workshop 
for teachers and nutritionists; War Prob- 
lems in Food Preparation; Evaluation 
in Home Economics. 


For Catalog, address 


DrrECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


MICHIGAN 


| East LANSING 


CONVENTION 


American 
Home Economics Association 


BOSTON 
June 21-24, 1942 


Meetings 


Exhibits 


Headquarters: Hotel Statler 


Mention A.H.E.A. Convention 
when making room reservation 


Summer Session | 


MINNESOTA 


COURSES IN 


HOME ECONOMICS 


First Term 
JUNE 15- JULY 24, 1942 


* Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in several fields of home economics will 
be given in the first term of the summer 
session, such as Related Art, Foods, 
Nutrition, Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Textiles, Quantity Cookery, and 
Home Management. 


For further information write 
the Director of Summer Sessions 


735 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS @ MINNESOTA 
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CONSUMERS 
and the 
* MARKET 


Turrp EpITION 


Margaret G. Reid 
Towa State College 


A realistic picture of the market and its 
relation to social policy. This edition 
has been thoroughly revised in the light 
of recent statistics and includes discus- 
sions of recent legislation affecting the 
field. Ready in May 


EVALUATION and 
INVESTIGATION in 
HOME ECOMOMICS 


Clara M. Brown 


University of Minnesota 


A rich collection of material for the 
Home Economist. This book is the re- 
sult of many years of creative experi- 
mentation in both high schools and 
colleges. It provides both methods and 
materials for testing in view of desirable 
objectives. 


461 pages 8vo $3 50 


abundance of 


TWO OUTSTANDING FOOD BOOKS 
RECIPES AT MODERATE COST 


Seconp 
Constance C. Hart 
550 recipes based upon servings for 50 
404 pages Spiral binding $3.00 
THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA 
Seconp EpIT10N 
Mary deG. Bryan 


All phases of organization and operation, 

with 250 pages of food purchasing tables. 

740 pages fully illustrated $3 50 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


101 Fifth Ave. F. S. Crofts & Co. New york 


Real Support in a Pinch 


Booklets illustrated in full color 


give to boys as well as girls an 
material on the” 
most essential topics of the home 
economics course: 


1. CAREERS IN Home Economics 
By Florence LaGanke Harris 


LIVING WITH THE FAMILY 
By Hazel Huston Price 


te 


3. Goop GROOMING 
By Elizabeth Hawes 


4. Story or TEXTILES 
By Mary Evans 


. Home NursInG 
By Dorothy Deming 


6. NuTRITION 
By Harriet Stone 


General Editor, Mrs. Helen Judy Bond of 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
Each, 44 cents 


Write the publishers for further information 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Boston 
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supply the “flavor lift’ 


that gets those salads eaten! 


@ Consider that familiar list of 
the foods we should eat daily, 
in relation to the role that 
salads can play in good nutri- 
tion... how much they have 
to offer ...what a help they 
can be in planning well-bal- 
anced meals that are also varied. 

‘Salad makings’”’ are included 
in several groups of foods rec- 
ommended to be eaten daily. 
Oranges, tomatoes, grapefruit, 
raw cabbage; green, leafy, and 
yellow vegetables; potatoes and 
apples, and other vegetables 
and fruits; these foods make 
important dietary contribu- 
tions . . . and they all taste good 
in salads! 

That phrase ‘‘taste good’’ is 
a reminder that the well-bal- 
anced meals so_ carefully 
planned must also have plenty 
of taste appeal. Providing the 
right foods is only half the job. 
They must taste so good that 


To help maintain bodily 
stamina, nutritionists 
urge that a liberal part 
of the diet consist of 
“protective”’ foods. 
Salads—with their leafy 
greens, fruits, and vege. 
tables—are important 
“‘protective’’ foods. 
This California Salad 

which combines pear 
halves, prunes, and pe- 
cans with lettuce and 
watercress—tastes espe- 
cially good with Miracle 
Whip Salad Dressing 


nothing will be left half-eaten. 
Especially is this true of salads. 
To a large degree the dressing 
helps make the salad . . . for no 
matter how crisp the greens, 
how flavorful the fruits or vege- 
tables, the salad may not be 
eaten if the dressing isn’t right. 


Spring Medley 
Salad . . . cooked 
cauliflower, green 
beans and peas, 
with fresh toma- 
toes, radish roses, 
lettuce and water- 
cress .. . offers a 
“medley"’ of nu- 
tritional factors as 
well as tempting 
flavors. Either of 
Kraft's two popu- 
lar French Dress- 
ings would be 
perfect with this 
salad. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention 


the journal—it helps.) 


So, in the interest of good nu- 
trition, it’s wise to choose salad 
dressings that people really 
like. 

With some people that means 
French Dressing: others want a 
cooked dressing, or mayon- 
naise, or Thousand Island. 
Most people, of course, will 
rary the according to 
the salad. 

To satisfy each of these 
tastes, Kraft provides a dress- 
ing of specific flavor-appeal: 
Miracle Whip Salad Dressing; 
Kraft Kitchen-Fresh Mayon- 
naise; Kraft French Dressing; 
Miracle French Dressing; 
Thousand Island, and others. 

Each of them is made from 
quality ingredients, under 
strictest supervision . . . enjoys 
wide popularity. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
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A y FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


j/\ BETTER BLANKET BUYING 
WITH CHATHAM’S NEW INFORMATIVE LABELS 


72 X 90 IN. 
EXTRA LONG SIZE 


SEND FOR FREE NEW FOLDERS TODAY! 


Chatham—long a pioneer in specification labeling—an- 
nounces brand new labels, more complete and helpful than 
ever—and approved by the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council, Inc. A new folder, ‘“‘How To Buy Blankets Intelli- 
gently”, illustrates and describes these labels—and it is free 
(in reasonable quantity) for discussion groups or classroom 
use. Send the coupon today! 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY—EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
57 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PLEASE SEND ME...... COPIES OF “HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY”, 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


| 
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HERE’S HELP FOR CONSUMERS | 


| pod MORE CONSUMERS join the defense 
movement to conserve and end waste. 
Perhaps you are taking an active part in this 
movement as local director, instructor, or 
worker. In your work you have probably met 
many consumers willing and eager to do their 
best to conserve—but handicapped in their 
efforts by not knowing just what to do or how. 
In that case we'd like to remind you that you 
may find Household’s booklets on money man- 
agement and better buymanship very helpful. 


How to make things last 
As you may already know, the main purpose 
of these booklets is to help consumers to plan 
their spending and buy more intelligently. The 
booklets cover the buying of almost every- 


TRYING TO SAVE 


AND CONSERVE 


is practical information every family can use 
every day of the duration. 
Copy sent for 3c stamp 

Wouldn’t you like to see this booklet in order 
to judge its value to consumers looking for 
help with their everyday problems? We will 
gladly send “Stretching the Clothing Dollar’ 
for a 3c stamp to cover mailing cost. With it 
you will receive a list of all the other House- 
hold booklets. Why not send the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Corporation 


STABLISHED 1878 


Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
305 branches in 202 cities 


the information—-dependable and impartial- Research Dept. J] HE-D : 
helps them to stretch their dollars substan- 
tially. But the booklets also tell how to make Chicago, Illinois | 
things last longer, how to prevent waste of Please send me a copy of “Stretching | 
food, how to take care of almost all kinds of a ee 
home equipment. | 
Take, for example, the very timely booklet Name... 
“Stretching the Clothing Dollar.’ The entire | 
third section of this booklet discusses the care | 
of clothing—-to make it last longer and to give a | 
(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 9 
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s¢ A GOOd SC 
~ ¢ 
\ 
| VITAMIN B, VITAMIN 
AVERAGEWOMAN| 
Very Active 1.8 | 17% | 70. | 17% 


Sedentary 1.2 | 25% | 70. | 17% 


— 1.8 | 17% | 100. | 12% 
Nursing Mothers | 2.3 | 13% | 150. | 8% 


AVERAGE MAN 
Moderately Active| | 17% | 75. | 16% 

veryrcive 23 | 13%] 75. | 16% 
This chart—which is just the thing to iy Sedentary 1.5 | 20% | 75. | 16% 
use in your classroom work—gives you 
the answer. It shows how much of the CHILDREN r 50% 35. | 34% 
daily recommended allowances of vita- |* 3 Years 
min Bi and vitamin C can be supplied 
by a 6-oz. glass of Dole Hawaiian Pine- KA 4-6 Years 8 38% 50. | 24% 
apple Juice. 


The percentages in this chart are ey iy 7-9 Years 1.0 33% 60. | 20% 


based upon the vitamin standards in [UMUT 


the new “Dietary Yardstick”’ developed R K 10-12 Years 1.2 25% 75. | 16% 


by the Committee on Food and Nutri- 
tion of the National Research Council. | BoYs 


1.6 | 19% | 90. | 13% 


Other Dole Hawaiian Pineapple 
Products — Sliced, 


Crushed, Tidbits, a 
1-20 Years 2.0 15% 100. 12% 
also a good source GIRLS 
f vitamins Bi and 1.4 ’ 
bee 13-15 Years 22% 80. | 15% 


vitamin A, calcium, 
and other minerals. 


DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple Products 
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Suggestions for 


HOME DEFENSE 


No. 2 Protection of property is vital these days. Waste 
of every sort must be avoided. This ‘Home 


How to Protect 
Floors, Furniture, 
Other Articles 


Defense Suggestion” is published to assist 
teachers in familiarizing America’s future house- 
keepers with one way in which they can coop- 
erate in the national resolve to waste nothing 


... to take care of the good things they have. 


A wax-polished floor won't deterio- 
rate. A neglected floor quickly shows the 
scars of scuffing feet — eventually needs 
costly refinishing. To protect floors, 
Johnson's Wax is applied to the clean sur- 
face, and polished. A Johnson's Electric 
Floor Polisher (which can be 
rented from most wax dealers) 
saves time and elbow grease. 
A weighted brush can also be 
used. In addition to floors, 
Johnson's Wax also preserves 
furniture and woodwork. 


100 other uses, too! There are scores 
of things around the home that can be 
safeguarded with Johnson’s Wax. 
They're easier to clean, also, because 
dirt and dust won't cling to a waxed 
surface. Johnson’s Wax is recommended 

; for shoes and luggage, parch- 
ment lampshades, Venetian 
blinds, window sills, metal 
fixtures, picture frames, stick- 
ing drawers. There are 100 
practical, protective uses listed 
on the package. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN + Magers of Johnson's Wax 
(Paste, Liquid and Cream) and Johnson's Self-Polishing Glo-Coat 
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AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS 


FUNDAMENTALS OF DRESS 
By MARIETTA KETTUNEN 


The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina 


533 pages, 6 x9, illustrated. $3.00 


Substantial proof of this book’s growing popularity is the fact that it has already been 
adopted by over 30 colleges and universities, including Grinnell College, Indiana University, 
College of the Pacific, Colorado State College, University of Akron, Kent State University,’ 
University of Kentucky, University of Kansas, Massachusetts State College, Miami Uni- 
versity, University of North Dakota, Oklahoma A. & M. College, Pennsylvania State 
College, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, ete. 

“Tt is a well-written, well-organized book, and covers subject matter of vital interest to 


Home Economics students.”’ 
Professor Rutu E. Granam, Pennsylvania State College 


Here is a book that fills the definite need for a treatment of the subject to aid the ‘“‘ready-to- 
wear’’ consumer, as well as the woman who sews for herself, in selecting clothes which are 


most suitable for her personality in line, color, and fabric. 


Sections are included on cos- 


metics, on grooming and figure control, and on food essentials and the balanced diet. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


FOOD VALUES 
IN 


SHARES WEIGHTS 


By Clara Mae Taylor 


of Teachers College, Columbia University 


For all courses in foods and nutri- 
tion, elementary and advanced, 
this is an especially valuable refer- 
ence manual. It contains tables 
giving the nutritive values of 
about 500 foods, given in common 
measures—both in shares and in 
weights. Values for many cooked 
foods and food combinations such 
as cakes, salads, soups, ete. are 
also included. 


Ready in April. $1.75 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifch Ave., New York 


New York, N. Y. 


LAKE PLACID 
CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Complete set, 8 volumes 
Price, $5.00 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


MENOMONIE WISCONSIN 


1942 Summer Session June 22-August 21 
Three - Six - Nine Weeks Courses 
Graduate and Undergraduate 
Timely selections of courses dealing with present and developing 
responsibilities in 
Industrial Arts 
Trade and Industrial Work 
Institutional Foods 


Liberal Arts 
Consumer Education 
Industrial and Home Economics Education 


Courses adjusted to consider emergency problems. Special con- 
ferences conducted by national leaders. 
Summer Session Bulletin Sent on Request 


Director of Summer Session 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE, MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 


General Home Economics 
Dietetics 
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It’s your fault... 
and we're glad of it! 


(That's why we're making an extra 
printing of our nutritional booklet 
... “Help Make America Strong’) 


- FALL, we mailed over 350,000 copies 
of “‘Help Make America Strong” to 
Home Economists from coast to coast. But 
your requests are still coming in thick and 
fast—and we’re reprinting this booklet to 
meet your demand. 


Of course, it isn’t surprising that Home 
Economists really go for ‘Help Make 
America Strong.’”’ Here are 
just a few examples of the 
topics it covers .. . topics 
helpful in all courses tying 
in with the National Pro- 
gram on Nutrition: 


... interpretation of govern- Neme 
ment-approved diet as out- 
lined at the National 
Nutrition Conference for Street 
Defense .. . City 


...a simple explanation of 
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Please enter my order for ( 
America Strong.” 


Institution 


basic nutritional facts .. . 


. . a clear discussion of what the major 
vitamins and minerals do for you, and lists 
of foods from which you'll get each one... 


. simple, economical, well-balanced 
menus... 
and loads more interesting, informative 
subjects! So fill out the coupon on this 
page. We’ll send you your free copies of 
“Help Make America Strong” .. . as 
quickly as we can! 
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Teaching is simple when students enjoy their work. My cloth- 
ing classes are more interested in their sewing this spring 
than ever before —we are going to have a Rayon Fashion 
Show at the end of the semester! 


The class is learning how important rayon is today — and 
how versatile! The girls are making outfits for every occasion 
—school dresses, dance frocks, sports wear—in an amazing 
variety of colors, patterns, and weaves. 


Planning the Show is fun. Each girl has a part in it — not too 
much work for anyone —no extra worries for me. Where 
’ to begin, how to present the 
Show, when to have rehearsals 


weLPrul HINTS un — we learned all this and more 


type of Show from our Rayon Fashion Show 
New to Present Outline. In fact our Outline is 
writing the we indispensable, and we re- 
selecting 
— ceived it free of charge by 
the models writing to 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION _ 


350 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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CONSERVE YOUR CLOTHING with «a stitch in Time” 


New conditions in national 
affairs offer an opportunity and 
challenge to American girls. 
From now on, it’s going to be 
fun to make what you have go 
farther ... and it’s a game that 
every girl can play when she 
knows the tricks. Darning be- 
comes a new art; entire heels 
can be knitted into woolen 
stockings. Mending and alter- 
ing, cleverly done, are some- 
thing to boast about. “A Stitch 
in Time Saves Nine” tells 
dozens of new secrets about 
conserving clothing ... and it’s 
FREE! 
For free leaflets, “A Stitch in 
Time Saves Nine,” just write 
to The Spool Cotton Company, 
Educational Bureau, Dept. G 442, 
350 Fifth Avenue, NewY ork,N.Y. 


J. & P. COATS CROWN ZIPPERS - CLARK’S 
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Shall They Marry in Wartime? 


KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 


Dr. Katharine Taylor is consultant in family life education for 
the public schools of Seattle, Washington, where she is developing 
a co-ordinated city-wide program of family life education. 
She is the mother of three children, has served in guidance 
clinics, nursery schools, mental hygiene, and parent educa- 
tion programs in New York, California, Wisconsin, and Colo- 
rado, and is the author of “Do Adolescents Need Parents?” 


HE question of marriage in wartime 
is of profound significance to both the race and 
the individual. Only by a high birth rate dur- 
ing and after a war can a nation counterbalance 
the decimation of its young manhood. Even 
in pre-Christian eras marriage was made a 
sacrament in warlike nations to stress propa- 
gation as the holy duty of every warrior and 
maid, whereas it was not sanctified among 
peace-loving groups (/). 

Research in eugenics has increased our 
awareness of the danger of racial degeneration 
when those most worthy of parenthood are 
destroyed by war; therefore, it is not surprising 
that during the first World War there were 
frequent exhortations by leading scientists such 
as the following by Professor Arthur Thomson 
of Aberdeen (2): 


War biologically regarded means wastage and a 
reversal of eugenic or rational selection since it 
prunes off a disproportionately large number of 
those whom the race can least afford to lose... . 
There is patriotism in dying for our country; there 
is a conceivable patriotism in marrying for her and 
in bearing children for her. 


The problem of keeping the race strong can- 
not be answered so simply however. The 
future of our nation depends as much upon the 


quality as the quantity of our population. 
Wholesome environment is as important as 
good heredity in the development of character 
and personality, and it is becoming more and 
more certain that a sound marriage relation- 
ship is the prerequisite of wholesome family 
life. The meaning of a marriage to the in- 
dividual becomes in time its meaning for the 
nation. Marriage during war epochs is 
fraught with hazards for both. 


Instability of War Marriages 


Many marriages during and immediately 
following the last war proved to be the oppo- 
site of happy. In 1921 it was reported that 
thousands of petitions for divorce were on the 
waiting lists in English courts with the 
following comment (3): 


Patriotism is a worthy emotion, but is not 
usually the right emotion on which to base 
happy and lasting wedlocks. The war brides craze 
which everywhere in the warring lands was so reck- 
lessly encouraged is now yielding its evil fruit. 
These hasty weddings are now ending in quick 
divorce. 


In the USA, 1917-21 


There is good statistical evidence that 
marriages contracted during and immediately 
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after the first World War in our own country 
were also particularly unstable (4, 5). For 
at least eleven years, marriages consummated 
between 1917 and 1921 showed a dispropor- 
tionate number of divorces. The increase is 
so consistent that there can be little doubt of 
its meaning. 

It is easy to understand why both the realis- 
tic circumstances and psychological slants of 
war and postwar periods make it particularly 
difficult to establish stable marriages. Nature 
is not interested in happy marriages but in 
procreation. To this end erotic desire distills 
a glamorous intoxication which clouds objec- 
tive reality with a mild madness, whence the 
ancient phrase “amantes amentes.”” Persons 
who excite this glamour are not necessarily 
good mates, and even in relatively serene eras, 
objective appraisal of a potential mate is 
difficult. 

The excitement of war tends to heighten the 
romantic and unreal aspects. The glamour 
of the uniform which reveals in the mascu- 
line physique latent beauty of line ordinarily 
concealed by civilian attire gives even the 
erstwhile grocery boy an impressive official 
look. The excitement of mobilization and 
war news; the dramatic power of marching 
men, martial music, and patriotic demonstra- 
tions; the adventure of going to new places and 
meeting new people under these romantic 
circumstances—all tend to engender a height- 
ened emotional state somewhat akin to the 
glamour of love itself. 

When added to this is the now-or-never 
psychology that has a grimly realistic basis 
(as figures later in this article show), it is only 
natural that many hasty and unwise marriages 
take place. In his excellent analysis War and 
the Family, Willard Waller gives illuminating 
case histories of unfortunate marriages that 
would not have taken place except for the war. 


Postwar Marriages 


During the last war epoch, however, the 
greatest number of ill-fated marriages occurred 
in 1919 and 1920, the two years directly follow- 
ing the war (6), a fact little recognized or un- 
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derstood. A number of factors are believed to 
be operative here. During 1918 when such 
a large number of young men were overseas, 
the marriage rate dropped to 9.7 per 1000 
population, the lowest since 1887. In 1920 it 
rose to the all-time high of 12 per 1000 popu- 
lation. 

This corroborates the belief that due to the 
separation of the sexes during first-line war- 
fare, there is a heightening of sex desire in both 
men and women which tends to reduce the 
amount of rationality even further than in the 
days of mobilization. The hysterical reac- 
tions which occur at the end of a major con- 
flict would also tend to diminish the objectivity 
ordinarily displayed by men and women 
choosing a marriage partner. 

Undoubtedly also, many of those who 
married immediately after the war years, in 
spite of possible changes in attitude and 
personality brought about by war experiences 
which may have lessened congeniality, felt 
bound by their previous betrothals to enter 
into unsatisfactory marriages. It would ap- 
pear, then, that marriages consummated 
directly after a war are no more certain of 
success than those contracted earlier in a war 


epoch. 
War and Surplus of Women 


In addition, young women’s chances of 
marrying after a prolonged war are seriously 
diminished. Our own participation in the 
last war was not long enough to have this 
effect to any great degree, but the statistics 
from abroad show what may happen to us this 
time if we carry on as long as they did. The 
surplus of women among major European 
participants was as follows (7): 


Country Year Surplus of Women 
1919 2,214,000 
1921 1,227,000 
England and Wales...... 1921 1,209,000 


To help ameliorate this condition in Eng- 
land, the Salvation Army of Canada and the 
United States proposed bringing British war 
widows to our shores on a large scale to help 
them find husbands, since their chance of 
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remarrying in their own country was so 
remote (8). This was a counter-proposal to 
the one made by some sociologists in Europe 
of legalizing polygamy. The plan was drop- 
ped with our own entry into the war. 

Another significant occurrence which might 
happen again was the large number of Ameri- 
can soldiers who married in Europe during or 
after the war and brought brides home. In 
France alone the number was so great that 
the French government circularized among 
American soldiers a bulletin explaining certain 
legal aspects of marriage in France frequently 
misunderstood (9). 

The flux of European war brides into this 
country was so great that a Debarkation 
Hostess House was established in New York 
City to receive them and help them learn 
American ways before joining their husbands. 
Many had never seen a bathtub, and a large 
percentage had babies they didn’t know how 
to feed properly. They were kept on an 
average of two weeks, and for some months 
there were over 100 in the house at a time. 

In view of a probable repetition of such 
shortage and competition for husbands, young 
women are justified in thinking it may be 
marriage now or never for them. Their 
feeling that if marriage passes them by they 
will have missed one of life’s deepest fulfill- 
ments is entirely sound also. 

It is true that many thoroughly useful and 
happy life patterns have been established 
without it, but the experiences of marriage and 
parenthood rightly lived promote growth in 
breadth and depth. Even if the marriage is 
lost, the gains in personal growth remain, and 
the country’s need for fulfilled and mature 
adults is and will be very real. 


War’s Marital Hazards 


The marital hazards during mobilization, 
war, and postwar eras are very great. If there 
should be widespread postponement and possi- 
ble reduction, the potential loss both to 
individuals and nation is probably greater. 
There is no perfect solution. The severe havoc 
war plays with family life from its very incep- 
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tion throughout the life cycle (0) must be 
squarely faced in order that ways may be 
found to reduce the risk and to salvage every 
possible value, particularly for those who 
start their families under such adverse con- 
ditions. 

Much can be done by education to prepare 
young adults to meet difficulties wisely, and 
by counsel in situations they cannot ade- 
quately handle alone. With the growing 
appreciation of the importance of the family 
as the matrix of personalities capable of func- 
tioning in a democratic state, so ably set forth 
by James Plant in his article “Democracy 
Turns to the Family” in the January 1942 
JouRNAL oF Home Economics, the provision 
of education and counsel that will tend to 
stabilize the marriages of this war epoch stands 
out as a defense measure of deepest signifi- 
cance. 


U. S. Marriages since 1939 


This need is particularly acute because the 
prewar draft has given mobilization marriages 
a running start in this war epoch. Official 
U. S. Census figures are not available later 
than 1932, but estimated figures for 1937 to 
1940 (//) inclusive show marriages steadily in- 
creasing since 1938. Rate per 1,000 popu- 
lation in 1937 was 11.2; in 1938, 10.2; in 1939, 
10.5; and in 1940,11.9. The 1940 rate is the 
highest since 1900 with the single exception of 
1920, when the rate reached 12.0. 

In an investigation of current trends called 
“Hasty Marriage and the Draft” in the May 
1941 Journal of Social Hygiene, Augusta 
Street reports evidences of marked increases 
in marriage throughout the country during the 
months preceding the first registration day, 
October 16, 1940. 

In New York City marriages for 1940 were 
10.5 per 1000 population as against 8.6 and 
8.4 for 1938 and 1939 respectively. Los 
Angeles reported a 100 per cent increase in 
marriage licenses in July 1940. Boston said 
the rush for licenses on July 31 was equalled 
only once previously, in the spring of 1917. 
Brooklyn and Staten Island told of a rush for 
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licenses in August, with lines forming as early 
as 6:30 in the morning; and Rochelle Park, 
New Jersey, reported a 150 per cent increase 
just before the Selective Service Act passed. 
The License Bureau in Washington, D. C., 
reports a total increase of 50 per cent during 
the summer months of 1940 over the year 
before. 

Our official entry into the war has undoubt- 
edly pushed the marriage boom still higher. 
No nation-wide figures are available at present 
regarding the increase in the marriage rate 
since December 7, 1941, but there is some 
indication that our entry into the war is 
causing a spectacular rise. In the writer’s 
home city of Seattle, Washington, the availa- 
ble figures as this article goes to press are as 
follows: 


Number of Marriages 


1094 


It will be noted that January 1942 shows an 
increase of 290 per cent over January 1941. 
In a Seattle newspaper on January 23, nine 
marriages were reported in one day whereas 
last fall the usual average was two or three 
daily. The New York Times presents a simi- 
lar increase in marriages. 


Ways of Meeting the Situation 


There have already been some systematic 
attempts to meet this situation by providing 
group guidance for young people of draft age 
through the Junior Hostess movement spon- 
sored by defense officials in collaboration with 
local YWCA’s, YMCA’s, and other character- 
building agencies. Desirable young women 
over 18 have been registered for hostessing at 
dances and other social gatherings and have 
been given instruction regarding the immediate 
contacts and courtship problems which may 
eventuate. Similar instruction has been pro- 
vided for the young men in training. Results 
have been gratifying. It is reported locally 
that many young men have expressed appre- 
ciation of the opportunity provided for meeting 
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really nice girls. Many girls have been glad 
of a chance to serve their country and at the 
same time have help in meeting their own dat- 
ing and courtship problems. 


Courses on Marriage 


Of great value in laying a foundation for 
sound decisions in the present emergency are 
the courses in marriage and family life which 
many colleges, public school systems, churches, 
and other character-building agencies have 
been giving during the last decade. Notable 
among these have been the community-wide 
family life education programs stimulated by 
the Home Economics Education Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education, which attempt to 
stimulate and co-ordinate such work for people 
of all ages and classes. Informed parents can 
be of great help to young adults in crises and 
can supplement group work and professional 
counselors. 

There is a widespread and genuine eagerness 
among young adults at the various educational 
and economic levels to receive the help offered 
by such classes and an earnestness in applying 
it to their own lives. For example, over half 
of the engaged girls in a family relations class 
at the University of Washington recently 
worked through the Burgess and Cottrell 
questionnaire with their fiancés to evaluate 
their own relationship and discover possible 
points of conflict which might be worked out 
before marriage. And there has been uni- 
versal concern regarding such problems as the 
effect of length of engagement upon success in 
marriage. 

It seems a safe inference that this intelligent 
concern of young people and the help they 
have received is in part responsible for a 
wholesome trend rather widely reported today 
(12), that the majority of draft and war mar- 
riages are the culmination of engagements of 
reasonable duration before war started, rather 
than spur-of-the-moment romances. To the 
degree that this is true it is a sign of good hope. 
It is the hasty marriages that are most 
hazardous. Significant studies have found 
that engagements of about a year’s length 
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are those which correlate best with happiness 
in marriage later (/3). 


Counseling Services 


There is great need at present not only for 
more thought-provoking courses but for coun- 
seling services such as those offered by the 
Marriage Counsel of Philadelphia, the Asso- 
ciation for Family Living in Chicago, and Dr. 
Ernest Groves’ clinic at the University of 
North Carolina. 

There is no ready-made answer for any 
couple. Every proposed marriage has in- 
dividual implications and should be decided 
according to the circumstances, needs, capac- 
ity to accept change, and emotional maturity 
of the persons involved. 

Cases reported by Mrs. Mudd of the Phila- 
delphia clinic illustrate what different mean- 
ings and attitudes may be involved in each 
instance. The first pair had been planning 
carefully for a considerable time about the 
home they would have and the details of their 
life together, and when the young man was 
drafted they decided to postpone marriage for 
the duration. They were not willing to accept 
less than they had planned for. 

The second couple had been planning for 
some time, too, but accepted realistically the 
fact that they couldn’t live together and 
wanted the satisfaction and fulfillment of 
velonging to each other anyway. They were 
married during a three-day leave. 

The third pair were unsure of themselves 
and of each other, but the war psychology 
added just enough stimulation to make them 
culminate their marriage in an effort to 
stabilize their inner uncertainties. The first 
two decisions were probably sound for the 
persons involved, but the third—because of 
the immaturity of the couple and the fact that 
they were not facing issues realistically— 
probably was not (/4). 


Honest Self Evaluation 


The success of any marriage is determined 
in the last analysis by the level of emotional 
maturity the partners have attained and their 
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capacity for further growth. The very process 
of facing issues squarely and making decisions 
upon the basis of objective reality is a maturing 
one. Therefore, teachers and _ counselors 
should bend every effort to facilitate the proc- 
ess of honest evaluation. 

While psychiatric training is necessary for 
helping individuals recognize and overcome 
immature drives and attitudes, there are a 
number of important general understandings 
that all young adults in wartime should be 
made aware of. For instance, it should be 
emphasized that the essence of marriage is 
daily companioning through years of shared 
experience, not the erotic ecstasy of the early 
months, which recedes and becomes only one 
of many values. 

They should realize also that even in the 
erotic area, per se, time is usually necessary to 
establish a love relationship really satisfying 
to both partners. Even in normal times it 
frequently takes several months for this ad- 
justment, and the tension and anxiety of a war 
may make it even more difficult. 


Psychic Complications 


A case has come to the writer’s attention of 
a young woman married several months before 
her husband was to go before the draft board. 
She had no enjoyment in intercourse at all 
until he was rejected by the board because of 
an eye defect and she knew he would not have 
to leave her. In her case, security was neces- 
sary for a satisfactory love-life. In such a 
case, if the husband were called to the front 
before a satisfactory relationship could be 
attained, unhappy memories might color in 
unfortunate ways both the period of separation 
and even the later reunion. 

It is, of course, possible that for couples of 
unusual maturity and adjustment, the added 
intensity of short periods together might give 
poignant beauty to the initial union, the 
honeymoon, the memories during separation, 
and their subsequent life together. 

There are other possible psychic complica- 
tions even if the period together is thoroughly 
satisfactory, much like those of an engagement 
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prolonged by separation. The piling up of 
erotic desire makes for a phantasy life of 
unrealistic proportions which cannot be 
matched by reality. The image of the beloved 
becomes a model of perfection and virtue, 
always saying and doing the right thing at the 
right moment in love’s dream. Reunion with 
the real person frequently brings a jolt, and 
even at best, a rather difficult readjustment. 


Postwar Difficulties 


The contrast in pace and intensity between 
war days and war’s aftermath is almost bound 
to add to the let-down feeling and consequent 
complications. Those who return blinded, 
maimed, or shell-shocked quite obviously will 
need great sympathy and consideration. Not 
only these young men but most who have gone 
through the terrific strain and excitement of 
service at the front upon their return to civil 
life must make psychic realignments which are 
the equivalent of a major revolution, like that 
described by Dorothy Canfield Fisher in her 
excellent novel The Deepening Stream. 

Because of the impossibility of making those 
who have not shared their suffering really feel 
what they have been through, they are apt 
to consider everyone, including their own 
sweethearts and wives, shallow and senti- 
mental. They are likely to need great under- 
standing and tenderness beyond the capacity 
of most younger women. 

And many young wives, eager for a zestful 
life after a period of deprivation, may not 
really want to devote themselves to either 
physical or psychic nursing, and the results 
will be heartache and suffering on both sides. 
Fear of burdening their beloved in these ways 
makes many unselfish young men reluctant to 
marry. But with preparation through under- 
standing beforehand, and adequate counsel if 
it is needed during the readjustment, happy 
marriages can often be established in spite of 
handicaps as serious as these. 

It is also necessary to remember that, 
though there were many divorces, many 
marriages contracted during the first World 
War epoch turned out happily without any 
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outside help. Therefore, when young people 
ask whether they should marry now or crowd 
in as much intimate love-making as possible 
without marriage, the answer is definitely in 
favor of marriage. Our basic mores being 
what they are, extramarital relations, even 
during the relatively relaxed moral atmosphere 
of a war epoch, add one more serious psychic 
hazard to those already present in wartime. 

No girl should marry a man she doesn’t love 
just for the experience on the chance that he 
may not come back, as many either consciously 
or unconsciously are undoubtedly considering 
doing. But for two people who really love 
each other, even though their time together 
is short, there may be profound psychic ful- 
fillment in belonging to each other honestly 
and completely as marriage alone makes 
possible. Also, according to reports from the 
last war and from published and unpublished 
letters, knowing that he has a wife is a steady- 
ing and sustaining influence for a young man 
at the front. 

From this point of view, the symbolic 
significance of marriage is particularly impor- 
tant when it must serve in place of real living 
together for many months. Therefore it 
would seem especially desirable during war 
periods to take time for the traditional cere- 
monies and rituals that symbolize the deeper 
meanings of marriage. 


Shall They Have Babies 


A final question remains, one that many 
young adults today are asking, “Shall war 
brides have babies?” This question also is a 
complicated one and of primary importance to 
both the race and the individual. It is cer- 
tainly true that the nation needs stalwart sons 
after a war as at no other time, and that having 
a baby is the ultimate experience for most 
women, one which hastens their maturity. 

But the babe may have to grow up without 
a father. Women without husbands, unless 
they are outstandingly mature and able to 
sublimate their drives, are too likely to exploit 
their children emotionally and impede whole- 
some growth. Besides, a father is a most 
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important part of the child’s environment. own communities not only physical but crying 
For his security and rounded growth, every psychic needs are adequately met throughout 
child needs both sexes in his intimate world. the war epoch. 
Some early tribes must have recognized this 
when they made the rule that in case of a 
father’s death, his children were a primary /. Srvart, J. Marriage and war in the early pre- 
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Children’s Morale 


Even though children lack the experience and the maturity to understand 
what is going on beyond their immediate concerns, they are not immune to 
the war or to its demoralization. For they absorb the moods of their elders 
without being able to make sense out of . . . [their] behavior. . . . The disposition 
to overprotect children is quite general. Parents worry over money, for ex- 
ample, but let children share only the feeling of worry without ever helping 
them get a clear idea of what is involved....The vague, nameless under- 
currents of worried feeling often disturb children more than would...a 
frank consideration of the family’s economic problem. Protecting the chil- 
dren is necessary. But it is against children’s fear and despondency and 
insecurity about their relation with others that they have to be mainly pro- 
tected.—SmpoNnIE MATSNER GRUENBERG, “Children’s Morale,” Child Study, 


Winter 1941-42. 
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Should We Hate Hitler? 


ERICH FROMM 


As a member of the International Institute of Social Research, Dr. 
Fromm lectured at Columbia University from 1934 to 1939; the 
next year he taught a course there on Character Trends and the 


Social Process. 


in 1931 and is now an American citizen. 


German-born and educated, he left his homeland 


He is teaching in New 


York City at the New School for Social Research and at the Ameri- 
can Institute for Psychoanalysis. His book“ Escape from Freedom” 
—described by reviewers as “challenging, sensible, persuasive’ — 
has a chapter which enlarges upon the theme of this article. 


ANY a person, facing the psycho- 
logical and moral problems inherent in the 
war, is puzzled by these questions: Should we 
hate our enemies? Should we hate Hitler? 

Especially to those who in their practical 
and theoretical work have to deal with prob- 
lems of family and education, this problem 
has—or should have—great significance. 

The contradiction confronting us is obvious 
enough. On one hand, emotional indifference 
to one’s enemies seems to be in contrast to 
the will to use all available energy to beat 
them, that is, to conquer their territory and to 
destroy their armed forces. 

Must we not hate our enemies if we want to 
apply ourselves to accomplishing this aim? 

On the other hand, is not such hatred in 
contrast to those values in which our whole 
culture is rooted and are not these the very 
values which we want to defend in this war? 
Are we not taught that hatred is an evil and 
has not modern pyschology re-emphasized this 
axiom by pointing to the irrational and neu- 
rotic qualities of hatred? Does not our rea- 
son tell us that if this war results in a world 
divided by hatred, even a victory will only 
lay the seeds for future wars? 

A few psychological considerations may con- 
tribute to help those who are puzzled and 
who want to solve the apparent contradiction. 


Hatred of Two Kinds 


We can differentiate between two kinds of 
hatred. The one may be called character- 


conditioned or irrational hatred, the other 
reactive or rational. By reactive hatred is 
meant a hatred which arises when one is 
exposed to attack. That attack may be di- 
rected against one’s own life or freedom, 
against those whom one loves or with whom 
one is identified, or against moral and spir- 
itual values which are part of one’s personality. 

I call this kind of hatred reactive because 
it comes into existence as a reaction to an 
attack and ends with the cessation of this 
attack. The premise of such hatred is an 
affirmative attitude toward life, physically 
and spiritually. If there is a strong affirma- 
tion of life, a strong hatred necessarily is 
aroused if life is attacked. If there is love, 
hatred is inevitably provoked if the loved one 
is attacked. If there is faith in ideals and 
values, hatred must be incited if these values 
are attacked. 

There is no passionate striving for anything 
which does not necessitate hatred if the object 
of this striving is attacked. Such hatred is 
the counterpoint of life. It is rooted in the 
affirmation of life; it results in action for the 
defense of life; and, in principle, it ends when 
the attacker is defeated. 

Character-conditioned hatred is different. 
It, too, arises originally as a reaction to the 
experiences a person has encountered—espe- 
cially those in early childhood. But this 
hatred—or as we may also say—this destruc- 
tiveness, has become part of his personality. 
He is hostile. There is something in the 
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facial expression, gesture, tone of voice, kind 
of jokes, little unintentional reactions which 
impress the observer as indications of the 
fundamental hostility which could also be 
described as a continuous readiness to hate. 


The Two Hates Contrasted 


Whereas reactive hatred comes into exist- 
ence as a response to an acute threat, charac- 
ter-conditioned hatred is always present, and, 
so to speak, only waiting for an occasion to 
be expressed, to be rationalized and justified. 

In the case of reactive hatred it is a situa- 
tion which creates the hatred. In the case 
of character-conditioned hatred an idling hos- 
tility is actualized by the situation. Such 
persons feel almost a relief when an occasion 
arises which permits them to feel and express 
hatred. If we observe them carefully we can 
recognize something which is characteristic 
of this kind of hatred: enjoyment of the hatred 
and the destruction resulting from it for 
its own sake. Such persons do not—as is 
the case with reactive hatred, direct their 
energy mainly to the positive goal, the as- 
sertion of life. This very fact has another 
important implication. While reactive hatred 
springing from the concern for life, makes for 
alertness and clear recognition of the enemy’s 
plans and the best ways to defeat him, irra- 
tional hatred blinds a person since it is more 
concerned with the satisfaction of destructive- 
ness than with positive aims. 

We must not think, though, that irrational 
hatred fastens itself only to unrealistic condi- 
tions. Certainly, it often does on account of 
its latent presence in virtually every situa- 
tion. As a result we are often confronted 
with outbursts of hatred which seem to be out 
of proportion to the injury or the threat ex- 
perienced by the person who hates. 

In severe cases of mental disturbance a 
person may even go far afield to distort reality 
more or less completely to justify his own at- 
tack of hatred. He may, for example, have 
fantasies of others conspiring against him or 
injuring him—illusions with no foundation— 
and thus rationalize his own destructiveness. 
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But often the destructive person will fasten 
his hatred to very real attacks, so that a 
superficial observer may infer that his hatred 
is of the same quality as rational hatred. 
Closer examination, however, shows that while 
in both instances the occasion for hatred is 
real enough, the quality of the hatred aroused 
is different. The one hatred is rooted in the 
concern for life, the other in the concern for 
destruction. 


Hatred Born in Childhood 


The causes of character-conditioned hatred 
are the blocking or destruction of spontaneity, 
freedom, emotional and physical expansive- 
ness, the development of the “self” of the 
child and later on of the adult. The means 
of doing this to the child are manifold. They 
vary from open intimidating hostility and 
terror to a subtle “sweet” kind of pressure 
which we may call anonymous authority. 
This kind of authority does not overtly forbid 
anything but says: “I know you will or will 
not like this or that.” 

The more the expression of life in its phys- 
ical, emotional, sensual, and intellectual as- 
pects is stifled, the more such irrational hatred 
will be aroused. Destructiveness is the result 
of unlived life. 


Nazi Hate Analyzed 


The Nazis illustrate this truth. The bulk 
of their party was recruited from the ranks 
of the lower middle class, who for socioeco- 
nomic reasons led a cramped life, frustrated 
in practically every aspect, and increasingly so 
after 1918. 

But even before that period the character 
structure of the lower middle class in Germany 
was imbued with a deep-seated destructiveness 
and sadism, not found in the same degree in 
any other social class. Then this hatred 
could be expressed only in small doses. It 
led to brutality toward one’s wife and children. 
It manifested itself in the behavior of many 
noncommissioned officers towards soldiers. 
The bulk of it, though, had to be suppressed. 

The Nazis utilized this lingering hatred for 
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their political purposes and even increased it 
through propaganda which pictured Germany 
as being attacked and Germans as being mis- 
treated and thus rationalized and justified out- 
breaks of hatred. 

While Naziism pretends to fight for the life 
and existence of the German people, it is 
basically a movement of nihilism profoundly 
attracted by destruction. Its motto was ade- 
quately expressed by a speech once made by a 
Fascist officer who ended: “Long live death.” 


Destructiveness Aimed Also at Self 


One more point should be raised in this con- 
nection. While it seems that destructiveness 
is exclusively directed against others, closer 
scrutiny shows that this is not so. The per- 
son filled with irrational hatred is destructive 
toward himself also, although he may not be 
aware of it. 

Hatred of this kind (exactly as genuine love) 
is a state of mind; its object is of a secondary 
nature and refers basically as much to others 
as to one’s own person. Since tendencies 
toward self-destruction are conscious only in 
persons with severe mental disturbances, the 
person who is less sick emotionally usually 
will be aware only of his destructive tendencies 
against others. Yet he hates himself too. He 
hates life and resents happiness, and his only 
solution for his incapacity for happiness is in 
the vision of his own total, final destruction. 


Rational Hate Based on Love 


These considerations suggest a new formu- 
lation of the problem of the relationship be- 
tween love and hatred. Love is the opposite 
of character-conditioned hatred, the root of 
which is destructiveness. This kind of hatred 
and love are mutually exclusive. 

On the other hand, love is the premise of 
rational hatred, which is only to be found if 
something—a person or an idea—is loved, 
that is to say, passionately affirmed. If one 
loves, one is capable of hating in this reactive 


sense. 
However, the reverse of this statement is 


notalso true. If one hates—in the charactero- 
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logical sense—this hatred does not result in 
love. 


Implications for Education 


This has an important implication for edu- 
cation. One cannot influence children to hate 
and expect that they will be able to love. 
Such an attempt will only increase their de- 
structiveness. If, however, we are able to 
influence children to love, to have faith in 
life and to know what to live for, to passion- 
ately want freedom—not in the sense only of 
freedom from authority but in the positive 
sense of freedom for the realization of their 
own self in all its potentialities—they will 
muster enough hatred to fight for life and 
freedom and against anybody who attacks it. 

What then follows from all this for the 
answer to the question with which we started: 
Should we hate the Germans, the Italians, 
and the Japanese? Should we _ influence 
others, in the family circle or in classrooms, to 
hate them? The answer depends on what we 
mean by hate. 

If we mean by it irrational hatred, that 
destructiveness which has arisen in children 
and adults as a result of the crippling of their 
own lives and which now can find an object 
in the enemy and thus be rationalized and 
justified, the answer is a definite no. Such 
hatred mobilizes the worst traits in any human 
being. It leads to an atmosphere of hatred 
that starts with the enemy as an object, then 
turns against any neighbor whom one does 
not like for some reason or other, and eventu- 
ally gives rise to the same dark forces, the 
annihilation of which is allegedly its aim. 

Nothing good, nothing constructive, noth- 
ing serving the ends of human happiness is 
ever born out of such hatred. Even from the 
practical standpoint of winning the war, it is 
not so effectual as many are prone to believe. 
Such hatred while it enhances the energies to 
destroy the enemy also has a distorting effect 
on our rational judgment; it makes us blind 
since the pleasure in satisfying one’s hatred 
becomes more important than the practical 
task of defeating the enemy. 
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Hate Essential for Victory 


On the other hand, the fight against Fascism 
cannot be fought and cannot be won with an 
emotional business-as-usual attitude. This 
fight is not “just another unavoidable job,” 
over which we need not get emotional. Emo- 
tional indifference towards Fascism is one of 
the causes for its triumph in Europe. If 
there is any cause over which there is good 
reason to get excited, it is this cause. If there 
is any group that should be hated, it is the 
Fascists. 

For Fascism is the very denial of all ideas 
of human dignity, freedom, equality, co-opera- 
tion. It menaces everyone, threatening to 
make a will-less person, subject to the whims 
and demands of a power-drunk bureaucracy. 
Wherever it seizes power it threatens those 
values on which the progress of human culture 
has been based. 

Therefore, hatred of Fascism is a legitimate 
and rational hatred which does not spring from 
idling destructiveness but from the concern 
for what we love and want to protect. It 
needs no direct stimulation, no atrocity stories, 
and no “Hun” symbols. It is automatically 
there if we know what we are fighting for— 
and not only whom we are fighting against. 


What Shall We Teach 


In other words, we must not teach hatred 
but we must teach love for those institutions 
and ideals which are attacked. That is more 
difficult than to teach hatred. 

As a matter of fact, every dictatorship, 
from the Roman Caesars to Hitler’s gang, has 
known that there is nothing cheaper than to 
arouse destructiveness and sadism and to 
satisfy it with spectacles—especially when 
bread is scarce. 

If we are to hate Hitler in a legitimate way, 
then we must not use words like freedom, 
democracy, and the American way of life in 
a formal and abstract sense only. We must 
give meaning to them. We must be able to 
tell people what these aims shall mean con- 


cretely, in their individual lives and in those 
of the whole community. 

Hitler understood that people were desper- 
ate not only for economic reasons but for the 
reason that life had lost its meaning to them, 
that they did not know what to live for, that 
they had become automatons, people who had 
lost the ability to think and feel spontaneously. 
He promised them that their life should have 
a meaning. To be sure, what he gave them 
was the very opposite of what is the real 
meaning of life, but even these faked and 
sordid ideals appealed to people who were 
hungry for a vision of the future. 

Since Hitler does not want anything but 
power over Germany and the whole world for 
himself and his gang, he had nothing better 
to offer than hatred and destructiveness. He 
cultivated it in every conceivable way. We, 
however, must not want that spirit and we 
do not need it if we seriously imbue our na- 
tion with the full sense of what we are fighting 
for, with a vision of a meaningful and better 
world to live in. 

Once we succeed in that, we shall hate those 
who threaten to destroy this future. This 
hatred then will not be directed against Ger- 
mans or Italians or Japanese but against those 
persons and governments who represent 
Fascism. 

We shall hate German and Italian Fascism, 
and Japanese semi-Feudalism. We shall put 
all our effort behind the fight against the 
German army and government which must be 
beaten if Fascism is to be beaten, but we shall 
hate also our native Fascists and watch them 
suspiciously, regardless of democratic declara- 
tions. 

This war, if it is to be won as a war for 
democracy and human freedom, needs people 
whose primary motive is their love for a better 
world, whose hatred is rooted in this very 
love, who have a vision of a future from which 
will be excluded elements whose destructive- 
ness makes them unable to experience any 
kind of happiness excepting satisfaction in 
domination and destruction. 
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War Drafts the Cotton Mills 


CLAUDIUS T. MURCHISON 


Dr. Murchison has been president of the Cotton-Textile Institule 
since 1935. Before that he taught economics in various universities 
and served as director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. He was chairman of the American Textile Mis- 
sion to Japan in 1937 to regulate exports of cotton goods. 


INCE the treacherous attack on Pearl 
Harbor, developments in the textile industry 
strongly indicate that cotton goods mills from 
now on will be virtually forced to bear the 
brunt of demand for all types of textile 
materials. 

In order to discharge the burdensome tasks 
that lie ahead, the industry may be com- 
pelled to practice conservation and simplifi- 
cation to an extent never before experienced. 
Manufacturers, converters, finishers, distribu- 
tors, stylists, and all other divisions of the 
industry are determined to make the best pos- 
sible use of the materials they are able to 
obtain. With the supplying of the armed 
forces the primary consideration, the indus- 
try nevertheless will make every effort to 
extend the best service possible to its regular 
customers. 


Training for Crisis 

For the last 19 months, the industry has 
literally been in training for the crisis we now 
face, and drastic changes in manufacturing 
and marketing will be effected with the skill 
acquired by the industry during the period 
when the nation was making preparations for 
the inevitable conflict with the Axis. 

The year 1941 saw the disappearance of silk 
from the markets and a material tightening 
of imported goods made of jute, flax, and other 
fibers. Steps have already been taken to cur- 
tail the consumption of raw wool for civilian 
purposes, and fibers made of chemicals are 
likely to be scarcer. 


Simplification Ushered In 


Cotton will be forced to take up the major 
share of the burden for the duration of the 


war. In order to meet the greatly increased 
demand, cotton goods manufacturers will be 
forced to resort to simplification. Many cot- 
ton goods lines during the last year were 
simplified by individual mills and converters. 

Indicative of what may be expected was the 
success achieved recently in simplifying cotton 
flannel lines when manufacturers and their 
customers met with government and Institute 
officials for the purpose of eliminating those 
weights and constructions which the trade 
could fairly easily dispense with. 

With purchases for military requirements 
mounting and with the prospect that we may 
be compelled to clothe the fighting forces of 
some of our allies, it is extremely difficult to 
predict what supplies of cotton goods will be 
available for civilian usage. The items that 
will be scarce will include the types of ma- 
terials which are essential for clothing and 
maintaining a modern army. 

Until recently, combined military and de- 
fense industry takings of cotton goods have 
been estimated at 30 per cent of the produc- 
tion of the industry. Within the last few 
weeks, cotton goods merchants estimate that 
combined military, civilian defense (such as 
blackout cloths, sandbags, surgical dressings, 
fire hose), and defense industry purchases have 
risen to 40 per cent of the total output of the 
industry and it is entirely possible that 50 
per cent may yet be witnessed. 


Record Production Rate 


Some idea of the extent to which cotton 
goods mills have responded to the demands 
made upon them may be gathered from a few 
pertinent facts. In the first place, the indus- 
try is running at the highest rate in its his- 
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tory. Cotton mills are consuming the raw 
fiber at a rate now above 10} million bales 
annually, compared with six to seven million 
bales per annum in normal times. About 
three-quarters of this increase is supplying 
the armed forces. In some sections of the 
industry, notably in cotton ducks, all of the 
output is being directed into military channels. 

In common with other industries, cotton 
textiles are up against the difficulty that in- 
creased public buying power resulting from 
the defense and victory efforts has created a 
heavy rise in the civilian demand for goods. 
The difficulties following the last war led to a 
reduction in the number of cotton-spinning 
spindles in the United States, and a long 
period of depression in the thirties tended to 
keep well in check any expansion in industrial 
plants. As a consequence, the record rate 
of production achieved has resulted only from 
operating mills two and three shifts a day and, 
in some cases, 168 hours weekly. 


Cotton for Army Clothes 


Men in the armed forces see cotton goods 
used in many forms. It is most obvious, of 
course, in clothing. The Army so far has 
purchased close to 70 million yards of combed 
cotton twill uniform cloth which, rating it at 
about four yards per uniform, will give some 
idea of the scale of production for the original 
equipment and for the maintenance and pos- 
sible expansion of the forces in this direction 
alone. In addition, there have been extremely 
heavy purchases by the Army of shirtings of 
cotton, cotton woven or knit underwear, bed- 
sheets, and numerous other items from the 
more obvious down to the lesser items of 
insignia and the like. 

Beyond this, there are fatigue garments 
which use in vast amounts such materials as 
denims and drills. Also to be found are 
waterproof fabrics in raincoats and the like 
which are made from fine, sheer combed cot- 
ton cloths which in civilian times were more 
used for handkerchiefs and dress goods. Simi- 
lar high-grade fabrics made from yarns of 
greater tensile strength are being used in the 
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manufacture of gas masks and gas-repellent 
clothing. 


Cotton for Army Equipment 


There are also scores of other items which 
do not come under the classification of cloth- 
ing and which consume great amounts of 
cotton goods. Such equipment as army 
trucks and gun carriages, which are mounted 
now on pneumatic tires, use tremendous 
amounts of cotton tire fabric. 

Cotton duck tarpaulins for truck covers, 
tentage, gun covers, and sundry other heavy 
fabrics are being supplied to the armed forces 
by mills which are working day and night 
since the beginning of the emergency. Cart- 
ridge cloths and powder bags, formerly made 
in the main from silk, are now being made of 
cotton fabrics which have been specially de- 
veloped and treated for rapid burning and 
minimum ash content. Surgical fabrics com- 
prise another important contribution. 

In the air force can be found bullet-proof 
gasoline tanks which bear two thicknesses of 
heavy cotton weighing three pounds to the 
square yard and are interlined with a newly 
developed self-sealing material. Gun em- 
placements and vital war centers are camou- 
flaged with cotton fabrics. Jeep cars are 
floated across streams in waterproof tarpaulins. 

In many encampments not only cotton tents 
in great numbers can be found but also build- 
ings in which roofings employing osnaburgs 
have been installed. In winter posts can be 
found ski troops swathed in white cotton 
windproof garments to merge them against a 
snowy background. 

In parachute divisions will be found tapes 
and beltings made of high breaking strength 
cotton yarns with which the silk parachute 
itself is used, while as silk becomes scarcer, 
experiments are constantly going forward in 
the development of cotton parachute cloth 
itself. 


Cotton for Industry 


Equally vital to defense, although less ap- 
parent to the ordinary observer, are the 
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amounts of cotton which enter indirectly into 
the victory effort. These are the heavy dura- 
ble cloths which are used in industrial produc- 
tion of other materials. In the arsenals of 
democracy parts of mass production goods, 
such as automobiles, airplanes, guns, and 
sundry other items, move through assembly 
lines over conveyor belting made of cotton. 
Buffing and polishing cloths, fabrics used as 
interlining in small boats, yarns for electrical 
insulation, and a thousand and one items come 
to mind. 

Cotton work clothing is being manufac- 
tured in constantly rising amounts for work- 
ers in defense plants. In addition, the in- 
dustry has developed for women workers 
attractive clothing in which fabrics similar 
to those employed in men’s wear are used. 


Demand Will Exceed Supply 


Demand for American cotton goods will 
exceed the supply as long as the conflict lasts, 
no matter how successful mills may be in 
pushing output beyond current record-break- 
ing levels. Cotton goods supplies available 


American Teachers 


American teachers, by and large, have a high sense of responsibility toward 
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for civilian consumption will be determined 
almost entirely by the size and extent of direct 
and indirect requirements for the prosecution 
of the war. 

The pressure for supplies from consumer 
outlets undoubtedly will be greater and more 
continuous than any ever experienced by the 
industry. The situation in this respect is 
radically different from that of the last war. 
In the 1914-18 period, mills in Great Britain 
and France continued to process cotton in 
fairly sizable amounts, while Japan was an ally 
instead of an enemy. 

From now on the entire cotton goods needs 
of the American people and probably a goodly 
share of the population of the United Nations 
must be supplied by our own mills after mili- 
tary and industrial necessities are met. 

Just how much goods will be available no 
one can say. All that can be said at this time 
is that supplies of consumer cottons may be 
smaller but there is little likelihood that the 
country will be forced to ration essential cloth- 
ing supplies in the way they are being allocated 
in most countries today. 


their country and the young entrusted to their care. Yet there are few... 
whose training and background would qualify them to educate effectively 
for the new world to come and America’s place in it. . .. They have emphasized 
methods rather than goals. ... The average products of the American normal 
schools and teachers colleges lack in background and in vision... are given 
to methodological fancies . . . and tend to forget ends in their zeal over means. 
... College teachers, who generally speaking are more interested in content 
than in method, are inclined toward a narrow specialism which also prevents 
them from leading their students to a fuller understanding of the new inter- 
national pattern over which this war is being fought. The prospects for 
international education . .. are therefore none too bright. And yet, the fate 
of this country . . . depend{s] more than ever upon education. .. . / A democratic 
world order which is the only alternative to barbarism cannot be built by 
people who are neither literate nor enlightened in matters international. The 
challenge to education is inescapable-—WaLTER M. Korscunic, professor of 
comparative education at Smith College, “International Education,” The 


Educational Record, October 1941. 
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Homemaking Departments 
Geared to Family Living 


This article is based on Miss Spicer’s thesis presented last summer 
for a doctorate at Cornell University. Miss Spicer is now assist- 


MILDRED SPICER 


ant professor of home economics at the University of Missouri. 


c) MPROVEMENT of family life is a 


recognized objective of home economics edu- 
cation. Yet the teaching of homemaking 
courses in our high schools too often fails to 
accomplish this end. 

The writer recently made an intensive study 
of homemaking departments in three high 
schools and of the homes of 160 homemaking 
students in the schools to determine to what 
extent school conditions could contribute to 
more effective home living. 

Her conclusion was that the home economics 
curriculum could do more than it commonly 
does to help students carry on common house- 
hold tasks with understanding and increasing 
competence, and could develop in these 
students more creative ability. 

Even though it is commonly conceded by 
home economists that convenience in the ar- 
rangements for carrying on the work in the 
home is important, casual observation has 
indicated that schools frequently do not pro- 
vide experiences to help students realize this. 
Two factors appear to have kept the school 
from providing these learnings: (1) a disparity 
between the equipment in the homes of the 
students and that in the homemaking depart- 
ments, and (2) the teacher’s failure to realize 
either the value of convenience or of various 
ways the families of their students can 
achieve it. 


Historical Background 


Early academic pressures upon home eco- 
nomics have forced the use of techniques like 
those of science laboratories rather than those 
of the average home. The unit desks and gas 
plates commonly found in high school home 
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economics departments are undoubtedly ves- 
tiges of this influence. 

As long as the program of home economics 
education consisted largely of teaching how 
to prepare single dishes or parts of dishes such 
as white sauce, or parts. of garments such as 
plackets, the science laboratory set-up and 
method were appropriate. However, as soon 
as homemaking educators became aware of the 
fact that family experience has a wholeness 
which is more than the mere sum of single or 
separate operations, home economists began 
to study family life as a whole and provided 
opportunities to carry on more inclusive tasks 
in schools. Eventually this resulted in 
changes both in the home economics curricu- 
lum and in the laboratory facilities: units on 
family life and provision for unit kitchens, 
school apartments, and even homemaking 
cottages. 


Study of Home Life Imperative 


Yet many homemaking centers still fail 
to provide what is needed for pupils to learn 
to do their own household tasks effectively. 
Study of the home life of the students is im- 
perative if the work at school is to supplement 
and interpret the home most effectively. To 
achieve this aim common household tasks 
should be studied and the school’s facilities 
should be either like those in the homes or 
within their reach. 

Frequently educators and architects have 
not considered the home life of the students 
and of the community at the time the school 
buildings have been planned, and the equip- 
ment provided has been the acme of modern 
science but unlike the equipment commonly 
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used in the homes of the students and beyond 
their reach. 

Arrangement of school equipment is often 
inconvenient probably because teacher-train- 
ing institutions do not sufficiently emphasize 
the value of convenience in homes. No previ- 
ous studies have been made as far as the writer 
knows of existing arrangements for all the 
common household tasks in each of the 
families studied. 

As colleges give student teachers wider 
acquaintance with the management problems 
of families and as teachers visit the homes of 
their homemaking students more regularly, 
these teachers will become increasingly aware 
of the need for greater convenience in homes 
and of the resources commonly found there 
for achieving this result. 

It is the responsibility of the homemaking 
teacher to help her students experience the 
personal satisfactions and self-confidence that 
come through using resources to the best ad- 
vantage for solving home problems. 

In order to realize this objective, the teach- 
ers and pupils need a laboratory in which 
equipment and activities may be similar to 
those the pupils have at home. Such a set-up 
will give the greatest opportunity for creative 
thinking about the immediate problems and 
also the greatest probability that useful 
knowledge and effective methods will be ap- 
propriately used afterward. 

Research on the transfer of learning has 
shown that transfer takes place only in so 
far as one situation or task has elements which 
are identical with those of another. Creative 
thinking about problems leads to more effec- 
tive living. Such learning may take place 
at school, in various homes in the community, 
and in the girl’s own home under the guidance 
of the teacher, as in the home projects, or 
independently, as the result of work at school. 


Home and School Facilities 


Practically all of the families of the home- 
making students were concerned with prepar- 
ing food, washing dishes, washing and iron- 
ing, sewing, and caring for the home. The 
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homemaking departments in the schools in 
these districts had facilities for carrying on 
all of these common household tasks, except 
laundering. 

In general, the homes lacked many con- 
veniences that could have been supplied by 
their own efforts once they were aware of the 
possibilities. Better arrangements in both 
homes and schools could have been achieved 
by a wiser selection of equipment, by more 
skillful use of the existing space, or by more 
suitable storage and work space. In both, the 
use of tables, cabinets, and shelves, resources 
found in homes but frequently unused, might 
have led to greater satisfactions in carrying 
on the common household tasks. 


Cooking Problems 


Food preparation was done in the homes 
either at a cabinet or a table. Frequently 
in homes where a table was used, there was 
room to add storage space that would have 
provided the advantages of the closely re- 
lated work space and storage space found in 
kitchen cabinets. In some homes, however, 
storage space near the worktable was impos- 
sible and another plan would have had to be 
evolved, such as grouping the materials in a 
near-by cupboard. 

In the homemaking departments, food was 
mixed either at a cabinet or at a worktable, 
never at both; thus students had no chance to 
learn how to manage both types of situations. 

In most of the schools and in most of the 
homes, utensils and supplies used in mixing 
food were stored in three or more places. If 
in the food-mixing centers at school both a 
kitchen cabinet and a worktable were used, 
students could have the experience at school 
of planning for greater convenience in their 
own homes. 

Six different kinds of fuel were used for 
cooking in the various homes in each of these 
communities. Even though the homes com- 
monly used wood and coal or oil-burner stoves 
and small oil stoves, the schools used gas, 
electric, and, in one case, oil stoves. 

Since the majority of the families cooked 
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food on a wood and coal stove or on an oil- 
burner stove, teachers and pupils should dis- 
cuss the unique problems related to these 
stoves and then plan experiences which these 
students might have with such stoves in their 
own homes. Wood and coal and oil-burner 
stoves cannot be installed in many school 
buildings because there are no chimneys. 
But at least one oil stove could surely be 
provided for school use as cost is low. 


Food Storage 


In the homes in all of the districts, food 
was cooled in a cellar or a cool room, in a 
refrigerator either of the ice or the mechan- 
ical type, or in the milk cooler or spring. At 
school the food was cooled in a mechanical 
refrigerator. The cellars, moreover, were 
more inconvenient than necessary. 

Since the cellar was an important means of 
cooling food in these homes and one usually 
impossible to provide at school, it might be 
studied through trips to homes in the com- 
munity, in class discussions, or through home 
projects. 


Dishwashing Problems 


Dishes were usually washed in the homes at 
a single sink or at the table, cabinet, or stove. 
Since so few had running hot and cold water 
and work space on both sides of the sink, the 
teacher might well emphasize ways of pro- 
viding these facilities in the homes. She could 
bring out the fact that hot running water 
may be acquired for approximately $30 at 
1941 prices, according to a good authority in 
agricultural engineering, if simple directions 
of agricultural engineers are followed and 
family labor is used. 

Sinks of the institutional type found in 
schools have so little educational value that 
it would seem to the writer desirable to dis- 
pose of at least some of them and to purchase 
the single, enameled iron sinks used in the 
majority of homes. The teacher could plan 
with the student suitable location of the sink 
in relation to other food preparation centers. 
They might well plan the use of such drain- 
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boards, worktables, or base cabinets as are 
easily available to these families. 


Washing and Ironing 

Electric, gasoline, and hand washers were 
used in all of the communities. Some fam- 
ilies in each district, however, had no washer 
and did this task by hand. None of the three 
schools owned a washer. 

As washing clothes is an important and com- 
plex problem, it is desirable to study this task 
at school through use of a washer of the type 
commonly used in the community. Since 
many families moved the washer each time it 
was used from one room into the room where 
the washing was done, it is highly important 
to study at school some of the management 
problems connected with the family launder- 
ing. 

In all districts a majority of the homes used 
electric irons. Some flatirons were used in 
every community; acetylene irons and gaso- 
line irons, in two communities. Some homes 
in each school district own electric ironers. 
In the schools, only electric irons were used. 

Addition of a flatiron, a gasoline iron, or 
an acetylene iron would have given students 
used to electric irons acquaintance with vari- 
ous other types of irons, and some a chance to 
experiment at school with equipment like 
that in their own homes. 

Since few girls had an electrical ironer in 
their own homes, instruction as to this piece 
of equipment might well be handled individu- 
ally as a home project. Since in many fam- 
ilies and in some schools the iron and the 
ironing board were not kept in the room in 
which they were used, a study of management 
as related to ironing would be valuable to 
homemaking students. 


Sewing Equipment 

The homemaking department in all three 
schools had the major equipment necessary 
to deal with home problems relating to sew- 
ing, for in both schools and homes of all the 
districts foot-treadle and electric sewing ma- 
chines were used. More convenient arrange- 
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ments for sewing in the homes seemed possible, 
however, for in the majority sewing was done 
in two or more rooms. A discussion of the 
problem of grouping supplies in connection 
with sewing, and experience at school in 
setting up sewing units would help the students 
deal with this problem in their own homes. 


Further Recommendations 


Carpet sweepers and vacuum cleaners were 
owned both in the homes of the students and 
in two of the schools. Some students had 
no chance to learn how to deal with their own 
floors, because the composition floors at school 
required care different from that needed by 
the wood floors in their own homes. If the 
schoolroom used for homemaking classes had 
wood floors and felt-base and linoleum floor 
coverings, they would offer opportunities for 
caring for floors like those in the home and 
for observing wearing quality of coverings. 
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Since the kitchen was frequently used by 
these families as a place to wash up, to hang 
wraps, and to eat meals, it is important that 
teachers help students arrange for their 
needs satisfactorily. 

Homes in the community could be used for 
observation and discussion of ways of solving 
various home management problems. Homes 
to be visited would be chosen because they 
presented common problems. Homes in 
which problems had been successfully met 
might be visited and also those in which the 
homemaker saw need for improvement and 
had asked for help. 

Better family life would result if more fam- 
ilies saw inherent within the common house- 
hold tasks the possibilities for creative living. 
If teachers wish to help students gain such an 
attitude toward household tasks, they must 
maintain close contact with the homes of their 
students. i 


Democratic Planning for Full Employment 


A military victory for the democracies is not enough. 


If the victorious 


democracies muddle through another decade of economic frustration and mass 
unemployment, we may expect social disintegration and, sooner or later, another 
international conflagration. 

A positive program of post-war economic expansion and full employment, 
boldly conceived and vigorously pursued, is imperative. ... Everywhere one 
hears it said that, when this war is over, all countries, including our own, will 
be impoverished. This view is, however, not sustained by past experience. 
No country need be impoverished if its productive resources... are intact. 
. .. We shall have, when the war is over, the technical equipment, the trained 
and efficient labor, and the natural resources required to produce a sub- 
stantially higher real income for civilian needs than any ever achieved before 
in our history... . 

If purchasing power is maintained at a high level, we need have no fears 
that private manufacturers, retailers, wholesalers, and farmers will not come 
forward and supply the market with the goods demanded. . . . Private business 
can and will do the job of production. It is the responsibility of Government 
to do its part to insure a sustained demand.... 

The notion that we cannot finance our own production is quite without 
foundation. Every cent expended, private and public, becomes income for 
members of our own society. Costs and income are just opposite sides of the 
same shield. We can afford as high a standard of living as we are able to 
produce.—ALviIn H. Hansen, “After the War—Full Employment,” National 
Resources Planning Board, January 1942. 
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The Price of What? 


CAROL WILLIS MOFFETT 


Mrs. Moffett here presents developments since publication of her 
pamphlet “More for Your Money,” written for the Public Affairs 
Committee, Incorporated. She shows the importance of standards 
in war economy and home economists’ responsibility for inter- 
preting consumer needs to government and indusiry. She has 
been a consumer representative-at-large on the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council since its inception and is vice-chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on Ultimate Consumer Goods of the A. S.A. 


HEN the Office of Price Admin- 
istration was organized to curb inflation and 
control prices, it began to discover what many 
consumers already knew. Before prices can 
be established effectively on any article of 
which there are varieties or grades, it is neces- 
sary to have a concrete answer to the question: 
The price of what? 

Consumers long have known that price 
itself means little unless we have definite facts 
about quantity, size and fit, safety, and relative 
worth. The inflation-controllers also are 
learning this fact through failure of their 
early price-control orders to produce the 
results desired. 


The Why of Price Control 


With the news that 15 million persons are 
to be employed in activities directly related 
to the war by the end of 1942, in addition to 
the several million in the armed forces, we 
realize that the suppiy of civilian goods must 
be drastically curtailed. There will not be 
enough raw materials or labor to supply both 
the gigantic war demands and civilians at 
even their customary levels. 

It is going to hurt, because many consumers 
will have more money to spend now than ever 
before. And this excess of demand over the 
supply of goods available is the soil in which 
inflation takes root and already is flourishing. 
Difficult as it is for a free enterprise economy 
to accept price control and restricted produc- 
tion, they are necessary to prevent runaway 
prices that would seriously handicap our war 
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effort and put the cost of living out of the 
reach of most consumers. 


Price Ceilings Alone Not Enough 


Already we begin to see that control of 
prices on raw materials will not assure reason- 
able prices on all the finished products that 
are made from them or guide production into 
the most useful channels. Experience with 
price ceilings for cotton textiles indicates that 
standards must be employed to define the 
particular fabric constructions and that in 
this process simplification of varieties inevi- 
tably occurs. In some quarters, the long 
agitation for more standards for consumer 
goods has been put in the “uplift” or “nui- 
sance”’ category. Now standards are proving 
an essential factor in the operation of our 
economy under great stress. 


Experience with Cotton Textiles 


We will invite the “I-told-you-so” enthusi- 
asts to take a back seat while we review what 
can belearned about the application of standards 
from the experience of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration with cotton textiles. It boils 
down to three points. 

First, prices based on the loose definitions 
and classifications used by the trade did not 
work out as expected. They led to confusion, 
evasion, cheapened quality, and elimination of 
some fabrics which are essential to consumers. 
It became necessary recently to start adding 
definitions of construction details—in other 
words, to establish standards. 
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Second, when price ceilings are established, 
a process of simplification takes place, whether 
or not it is directed intelligently toward con- 
sumer needs. Overlapping qualities are ruled 
out by the necessity of specific definition. 
Standardization and simplification are but the 
two sides of the same coin, as has been dis- 
covered by retailers who have written in- 
formative labels for a complete line of their 
goods. 

Third, neither price fixing nor simplification 
can fulfill their function of guiding limited 
production into the most useful channels and 
avoiding inflation unless they are based on a 
study of fundamental consumer needs. 

In May 1941 Leon Henderson, as adminis- 
trator of the Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply, established ceiling prices 
on combed cotton yarn. In June he issued his 
eleventh order covering six leading types of 
cotton textile fabrics. This halted a price rise 
of nearly 70 per cent over a 12-month period, 
and it was expected that other cotton fabrics 
would fall into line. The prices in these 
instances were based on a pound of yarn. 

The order did not work out as anticipated. 
Some mills began using less cotton in their 
fabrics, and therefore getting more yards of 
fabric out of a pound of cotton. This is infla- 
tion in the more concealed form of quality 
deterioration. Others dropped manufacture 
of some types of fabrics and concentrated on 
those with the highest profit margin under the 
terms of the order. 

Shortages in essential fabrics developed. 
Groups of fabrics not covered by the ceilings 
advanced to excessively high levels. Some of 
the industry began to favor reduction in the 
number of closely related constructions and to 
urge, as did the Consumer Division, that prices 
be placed on fabrics by specific constructions. 

In October, Price Schedule 35 was issued, 
covering 13 leading types of cloth made from 
carded cotton yarns, five of which had been 
transferred from Schedule 11. In this order, 


the width of the material, under 40 inches, was 
specified as well as the size of the yarn, and the 
prices were based on a pound of the fabric. 
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Then the Office of Price Administration, 
after edging toward standards, went all-out for 
them. On February 3, it released Price 
Schedule 89 for bed sheets, sheeting, and pil- 
lowcases. The announcement explained how 
the types and the specifications had been 
determined. 

“Bed linens covered by the schedule are 
divided into four types, pursuant to the recom- 
mendations of a committee named by OPA at 
its November 14 meeting with sheet manu- 
facturers, converters, and finishers. The 
types, identified by total thread count per 
square inch of the goods ‘in the grey,’ are: 
180, 140, 128, and 112. These classifications 
closely follow those formulated by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association. 

“As also was recommended by the industry 
committee, these classifications are established 
as minimum specifications that each type of 
sheeting must meet before the maximum 
prices can be charged. Any goods failing to 
meet these specifications are to be considered 
substandard and must be sold at the discount 
provided in the schedule.” 

Prices on each type for brown and bleached 
sheeting are established by the yard for widths 
ranging from 42 to 108 inches. Those for 
hemmed sheets are given for 32 sizes in each 
of the four types. In addition, full specifica- 
tions are included for each type. In general, 
these are as indicated in the table on the 
following page. 

If consumers had been represented on the 
committee which defined the types, it is doubt- 
ful whether they would have believed that the 
nation’s welfare is best served by putting 
materials and labor into sheets with 112 
threads to the square inch and then allowing 10 
per cent of added sizing. Since the price order 
does not direct manufacturers to use the speci- 
fications on labels, consumers must themselves 
see that there is general understanding of the 
specifications for each type. The label is 
required to stateonly the type, size, and either 
“second” if the sheet is imperfect, or ‘“‘sub- 
standard” if it falls below the specifications 
which have been set up. 
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SPECIFICATIONS TYPE 180 TYPE 140 TYPE 128 TYPE 112 

Thread count per square inch (unbleached)............ 180 140 128 112 
Weight per square yard (ounces)..............-..---- 3.6 4.6 4.0 3.7 
Tensile strength (pounds) 

60 70 55 45 

60 70 55 45 
Plain hems (total for both ends)............. Seeeeee el 4” 4” 4” 4” 
14 14 14 14 
Added sizing (maximum)...................--++0.56: | 4% 4% 6% 10% 


Other Significant Moves 

This order, however, signifies the trend to- 
ward the greatest use of standards for con- 
sumer goods that has ever been attempted. 
The Office of Price Administration is now 
planning to attach an expert on standards to 
each commodity division. The standards 
representative is to be on the pay roll of the 
Consumer Division of OPA, according to 
present plans. Because such an order as that 
on sheet prices also simplifies the number of 
varieties offered, these representatives will be 
charged with a heavy responsibility. 

The Monograph No. 24 on Consumer 
Standards, prepared by Samuel P. Kaidanov- 
sky and Alice L. Edwards for the Consumers’ 
Council Division of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture at the request of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, is the most 
complete guide available of the work being 
done on standards for consumer goods. It 
indicates how little progress has been made 
in defining consumer goods in comparison with 
the great variety on which we have depended. 


Our Responsibility 


In a democracy, every individual is respon- 
sible in some degree for the conduct of public 
affairs. Hence, it behooves all of us, with so 
much at stake in our first experiment with 
price controls of the type here discussed and 
the limitation of varieties as well as whole 
classes of goods, to be active in our interest and 
vocal in our convictions. 

Questions of far-reaching import now have 
to be answered. Who, for example, will make 
the decisions as to the definitions to be ac- 
cepted by OPA as a base for price ceilings and 
the elimination of varieties? Are these deci- 
sions to be based on a study of essential con- 
sumer needs? Are they to be considered from 
the point of view of trade convenience only, 
or from that of the ultimate welfare of a nation 
at war? Sacrifices are expected of everyone, 
but are they to be borne equitably? How are 
price orders to be policed in this vast country? 
The kind of answers given to such questions 
will have a greater effect on civilian morale 
than any propaganda hypodermic can ever 


achieve. 


Never, Never Squawk 


“In the months that lie ahead, the bodies of many young Americans will 
carpet the floors of the seven seas or be left behind on battlefields we can- 


not even name. 


The rest of us must do what we can—and never, never 


squawk ... If in this war you have to give up every comfort you’ve 
grown used to, if taxes take every penny you own, yes, if your very house 
is blown to bits in a raid, may I be permitted to inquire—what of it?”— 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCoTT, January 25, 1942, CBS broadcast for the Red 


Cross War Fund. 


In Short... 


And the Twain Must Meet 


FLORA ROSE 
Berkeley, California 

Everywhere women in this country are 
demanding a reply to the query, “What is to 
be our role during the next war years?” 

Some such answer as this must be given: 
“Look down the pages of history, my dears, 
and you will discover that as the bearers of 
children, women’s major role has always been 
to create life, to cherish it, to protect and 
care for it. Your job must, therefore, be to 
do now what you have always done, but to 
do it better than it has ever been done before 
and to add to its obligations.”” That there 
will be additions to these obligations if this 
war endures for some time, however, is quite 
obvious. 

Women are inevitably being called upon to 
replace some of the man power which military 
service is obliged to take from necessary jobs 
still to be done. What women need most of 
all at this time is to be helped to see the 
magnitude and the importance of the task 
ahead of them and the necessity for remaining 
true to their predestined role. A role which 
may not have the stirring ring of martial 
music, for it will concern itself with respon- 
sibility for old and familiar processes: the 
management of family resources, the upkeep 
of family morale, the maintenance of family 
health the participation in services of social 
value to the community. 

War is the most costly activity in which 
mankind can engage. And, as long as this 
country is at war, its vast resources must go 
unstintingly to the making of airplanes, 
tanks, and ships; to the training and mainte- 
nance of an army, a navy, and an air force. 

But the bill for all these things will have to 
be footed, and in the long run much of its 
payment must come from the family pocket- 
book. Herein lies the challenge to women. 
This is their battlefield. The problem they 


face is how to hold to high standards of life 
under pressures which must lead to lower 
standards of living. 

Are women willing and ready to assume this 
burden? Willing? Yes,eveneager. Ready? 
Not altogether: for this is a task which 
demands knowledge and training as well as 
interest and experience and skill. 


Need New Resources 


If women today are to play well the im- 
portant role which is theirs under circum- 
stances which promise great difficulties and 
which will demand resources of knowledge and 
skill not now possessed, they will need help. 

They are becoming increasingly aware of 
this need and are eager to raise their standards 
of efficiency. One illustration of this is the 
growing interest of women in the scientific 
feeding of their families, and an increasing 
willingness to do the work required to achieve 
good family nutrition. 

If, during these next years, that one interest 
could be capitalized to the point where it 
functioned effectively in the lives of the rank 
and file of American families, the improvement 
in health in this country would by itself go a 
long way toward helping to pay the bill for 
this war. 

Yes, women as a whole need more aid than 
they have so far received in caring for and 
protecting the life they have helped to create. 
And, assistance, though not fully mobilized, 
is at hand. 


Whence Aid Shall Come 


A small army of trained home economists 
has been sent into the field—specialists who 
are qualified to help women-at-large find 
scientific answers to some of their pressing 
functional problems. 

But it is unfortunately true that the twain, 
the women needing and wanting help and the 
women qualified and willing to give it, do not 
always meet on common ground. For the 
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most part they live in different worlds. 
Though each has as the heart and center of 
her purpose some activity related to the care 
and protection of life, each plays her part on 
a different stage. 

As a rule the home economist has given so 
much time to her vocational preparation and, 
thereafter, to its practice that she has not 
sought for intimate associations with families 
to discover through them the practical ways 
in which her scientific knowledge might 
function in people’s lives. 

Usually she is unmarried, and she has not 
had that great range of experience which 
marriage and bearing children give, nor the 
round of duties that they entail. So, she, too, 
needs some added preparation if she is to give 
efficient service to the women needing help 
from her during these next years. 

For these women-at-large, the home econ- 
omist has an invaluable contribution. To 
the home economist, on the other hand, 
these women-at-large may contribute equally 
by sharing their experiences and lives with 
her so that she may grow in understanding of 
the knowledge she seeks to impart. 

Together, the home economist and the 
woman-at-large, the one with her background 
of science and art, the other with hers of 
great prictical experience, are working for a 
common goal—to increase the sum total of 
human welfare. 


Sound Films 
for Home Economics 


DORA S. LEWIS 
New York University 


The home economics teacher is fortunate in 
the wide variety of sound films now available to 
her. Theyare grouped here for brief comment. 
Catalogues describing them in more detail may 
be obtained from state universities, regional 
film libraries, and government and private 
agencies. 
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Probably the most familiar films are those 
made available without charge by government 
agencies and commercial companies that wish 
to make their products and services better 
known through descriptions and demonstra- 
tions presented in educational films. 

Widely used this year by home economists 
are the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
nutrition films “For Health and Happiness” 
and “Food Makes a Difference’; the Farm 
Security Administration’s films “The Plough 
That Broke the Plain” and “The River”; 
and the U. S. Public Health Service film 
“Three Counties Against Syphilis.” 

Commercial company releases vary in value. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s 
films on nutrition and safety have been widely 
used by home economists; and such titles as 
“Alaska’s Silver Millions,” “Meat and Ro- 
mance,” ““The Romance of Rayon,” and “She 
Saves Who Sews’”’ indicate content to supple- 
ment laboratory work and class discussion. 


Documentary Films 


Documentary films present actual life situa- 
tions for analysis and interpretation. They 
may be substituted for firsthand experiences 
such as are available when field trips are possi- 
ble. For instance, England and Canada have 
produced a number of documentary films that 
show their preparation for civilian and 
military defense. They are being shown in 
the United States and will no doubt be an 
impetus to local groups, not necessarily to do 
as Britain has done, but to speed their planning 
of ways of dealing with similar problems. 

Among the British films is a series showing 
how teachers in England are working with 
children who have been moved from cities to 
rural areas where they depend pretty largely 
on the school for full-time guidance of their 
activities. All of them are highly suggestive 
of techniques and procedures that may have 
to be used in American communities. 

The film titled “Tomorrow Is Theirs” pic- 
tures secondary school girls actively at work 
on making attractive and livable the rooms of 
the home they are converting into a school, 


preparing meals for the groups, and having 
many practical experiences typical of home 
economics classes. It would help high school 
girls see the significant service they could 
render in similar emergencies. 

“The Village School” does the same kind of 
thing, showing elementary school children in 
action during a 24-hour day. 

The films “And So They Live” and “The 
Children Must Learn” produced by New York 
University with a grant from the Sloan Foun- 
dation are being successfully used to make 
realistic the urgent need for educational pro- 
grams to improve the dietary practices of 
families as well as to dramatize how far re- 
moved from life problems the programs of 
schools tend to be. 

These films show the home and school life 
of a typical rural community, where the soil 
has been depleted and where the food supply 
is very inadequate. Signs of malnutrition are 
obvious, housing conditions are bad, and 
ciothing is meager and ill-kept; yet there is 
apparent unawareness on the part of the people 
that these conditions could be changed. 


How Used in Classes 


These films serve as an excellent point of 
departure for extensive exploration by dis- 
cussion groups who are interested in nutrition 
and community health, housing, family rela- 
tionships, or in the relation between education 
and the economic well-being of families. High 
school classes that see them try to explain how 
the conditions pictured could come about. 
They ask what local, state, and national 
facilities could be called upon to help solve 
problems. They discuss the inappropriate- 
ness of the school experiences shown and plan 
ways that the school could stimulate desirable 
change. 

One college curriculum class planned a 
curriculum around the specific problems of 
home and school living, using community and 
governmental resources as well as education in 
getting their programs under way. 

An experiment in applied economics directed 
by the University of Kentucky is actually 
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under way in the communities pictured. A 
progress report of the first year is available in 
the September 1940 issue of the Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, University of 
Kentucky. The method used in finding nutri- 
tion shortages and other phases of the study 
will have real value in college home economics 


classes. 
Other NYU Films 


Other documentary films available through 
the New York University Film Library are: 
“A Child Went Forth,” which shows the 
wholesome, happy life of preschool children 
whose nursery school setting is a farm in 
summer. It can be used with students of 
child development and guidance or in the 
education of child-care aides. It also has 
significance in defense planning and has un- 
usual emotional appeal because of the 
joyousness of the life of the children and the 
rightness in their guidance and care. 

The Department of Child Study, Vassar 
College, has recently made available the first 
two films in a series with the general title 
“Studies of Normal Personality Develop- 
ment.” They are “Finger Painting’ and 
“Balloons.” 

Their approach to problems of personality 
and child development is expressed in the 
statement which opens each film: 


“Each of these normal, healthy children is 
already a unique person. Born different, each 
has organized different experiences into his private 
world—each has developed his own pattern of 
personality. “This pattern, complex, unique and 
apparently obscure, is constantly revealed in the 
child’s own language of behavior—a language these 
films can help us learn.” 


Human Relations Series 


A third group of films, the Human Relations 
Series prepared by the Commission on Human 
Relations of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, are edited from photoplays. Twenty- 
two of them are recommended for use in home 
economics classes. They deal with parent- 
child and husband-wife relations, and with 
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problems of personality adjustment. Study 
guides, source materials for teachers and stu- 
dents, as well as pertinent quotations from 
authoritative materials are available for each 
film. 

Previewing of films is usually advisable since 
the best discussions result from an understand- 
ing on the part of teachers and discussion 
groups of the purposes involved in showing 
the picture. 


Plans for Action Important 


It is important that discussions of docu- 
mentary and fictional films lead to plans for 
action to prevent either the feeling that 
nothing can be done about the situations shown 
or that talking about them is sufficient. The 
films serve to raise issues. Discussion should 
clarify them and lead to further research as 
well as to acceptance of responsibility for using 
information, abilities, and services to further 
desirable change. 

Teachers who have not used films as points 
of departure in discussion need have no hesi- 
tancy in doing so. The time and preparation 
required are amply repaid in the effectiveness 
of the learning that results. 

The documentary and human relationships 
films described here are distributed by the 
New York University Film Library. In- 
quiries in regard to them should be addressed 
to 71 Washington Square South, New York 
City. 


Survey of Spending Habits 


EMILY C. DAVIS 


U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


Not long ago the War Production Board 
wanted to estimate: 

How many rubber boots will America’s 
farmers need in wartime work in bad weather? 

The Board turned to a new set of reports 
that have been rolling off the government press 
and got help. There were tables showing how 
men and boys on American farms spent foot- 
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wear allowances in a typical prewar year. 
There were figures in columns—rubber boots, 
arctics, rubbers—as handy as the real articles 
would be in a well-kept household. And, as 
if the Board were looking into homes over the 
United States, there were figures on purchases 
of rubber footwear in different farm regions— 
information required in order to allocate 
rubber. 

The reports which helped answer this rubber 
query, and which are providing facts for 
guidance in many current situations, are the 
Consumer Purchases Studies. They are still 
so new that many home economists may not 
know details about their unusual importance 
and their possibilities for usefulness. So— 

The complete set of these reports, 47 in all, 
provides a bookshelf panorama of American 
spending habits in the years 1935-1936. 
Normal years, we think of these peace 
years now. 

There has never been a survey quite like 
this before. It is the biggest of its kind; the 
most detailed in analysis to show spending 
(and saving) habits of people with different 
incomes; spending habits of families in cities 
compared with those of families in villages and 
on farms. The reports shed light on Ameri- 
ca’s spending for food, transportation, and 
other items that take major slices of the 
budget pie. 

Need for this type of information on a more 
comprehensive scale than had been available 
was recognized by economists, statisticians, 
and sociologists, when the Consumer Purchases 
Studies were planned. Government and 
private agencies alike wanted a clearer picture 
of how American families earn and spend their 
incomes. 

The fact-and-figure gathering was under- 
taken by the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. Co-operating with these 
two were additional agencies: the National 
Resources Planning Board, Work Projects 
Administration, and Central Statistical Board. 

The Bureau of Home Economics wrote 22 
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of the reports; the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
22; and the National Resources Planning 
Board, 3. Lists of the reports are available 
from the three agencies responsible for them. 
As the reports have been finished, copies have 
been made available at the Government 
Printing Office. Prices for single copies range 
from 20 to 70 cents. 

With the coming of war, these reports have 
acquired a significance greater than was origi- 
nally forecast for them. They have now 
become a picture of America just before the 
tremendous economic changes of a war era. 

Throughout the first World War, the United 
States measured its economic situation against 
figures of 1913. Through depression years, 
1929 figures became a point of reference. 
Now, 1935-1936 statistics are gaining wide 
use in the same way, representing consumption 
patterns of American families “before the 
war.” Use of these particular years as a group 
is due largely to the appearance of the Con- 
sumer Purchases Studies. The Central Statis- 
tical Board has recommended that all indexes 
be put on a basis of 1935-1939. 

It may be a timely warning to librarians and 
to home economics research workers and 
others needing this type of fact-and-figure 
information to point out that the Consumer 
Purchases Studies, once exhausted, will not 
be reprinted. 

Economists recall that many scientists 
wanted the report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics study made in 1917-1918, “Cost of 
Living in the United States,” Bulletin 357, 
when it was no longer to be had. The same 
thing may happen in the case of the new 
comprehensive study of 1935-36. It is a set 
of paper-backs that makes economic history. 


Related Art Books of 1941 


DORA W. ERWAY 
Cornell University 


Because home economists who wish to know 
about new books that are useful in interpret- 
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ing art through home economics often have 
difficulty in locating those available, it has 
been the JouRNAL’s custom since 1939 to 
publish in a spring issue a short list of recent 
publications that the compiler has examined 
and considers helpful. The list here given 
covers 1941 books. 


Architecture 


Better Houses for Budgeteers. By ROYAL BARRY 
Witts. 4to. New York: Architectural Book 
Publishing Co., $3. 

Sketches and plans for inexpensive small houses. 


Contourscaping. By RALPH RopNeEy Root. 4to. 
Chicago: Ralph Fletcher Seymour, $10. 
A study of landscape architecture. 


Frank Lloyd Wright on Architecture. Edited by 
FREDERICK GUTHEIM. 8vo. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, $3.50. 

Selected writings, 1894-1940. 


New Bern: Cradle of North Carolina. Raleigh, 
N. C.: Edwards & Broughton Co. for the 
Garden Club of North Carolina, $2. 

Articles on New Bern’s architecture, with photo- 
graphs and measured drawings. 


Space, Time and Architecture: The Growth of a 
New Tradition. By Sigfried Giedion. 8vo. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, $5. 

A study of the new tradition in architecture as 
related to other human activities and its signifi- 
cance in our civilization. 


Your House and Mine. By Geoffrey Boumphreys. 
8vo. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., $4.50. 
A history of habitation, with special reference 

to modern housing. 


Clothing 
How to Be a Fashion Designer. By Gladys Shultz. 
i12mo. New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co., $2. 
Advice on preparation and opportunities in 
this vocation. 


The Ways of Fashion. By M. D. C. Crawrorp. 
8vo. New York: G. P. Putnam’s, $3. 
A survey of the fashion industry during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
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Color and Design 


The Art of Color and Design. 
GRAVES. 8vo. New York: 
Book Co., $3.50. 

An analysis of the elements and principles of 
visual art. 


The Story of Color. By FABER BrIrRREN. 
Westport, Conn.: Crimson Press, $7.50. 
From ancient mysticism to modern science. 


By MAITLAND 
McGraw-Hill 


4to. 


Crafts 


A Handwork Book for Children. By Fru ELtsa 
Beskow and ANNA WarBurG. Translated 
by Frances HArBorp. Pelham, N. Y.: Bridg- 
man Publishers, Inc., $1.50. 

Illustrated with over 200 diagrammatic sketches, 
size 7} x 10} inches. 


How to Make It Book of Crafts. 
SPRAGUE. 4to. Pelham, N. 
Publishers, Inc., $3. 
Explanations and instructions, with drawings 

and photographs by the author. 


By CurTIss 
Y.: Bridgman 


By MARTHA PARKHILL 
8vo. New York: A.S. 


It’s Fun to Make Things. 
and Dorotuy SPAETH. 
Barnes & Co., $2. 
Instructions for various kinds of handcrafts. 


Paracas Embroideries: A Study of Repeated Pat- 
terns. By Cora E. Srarrorp. 4to. New 
York: J. J. Augustin, $10. 

A study of the design of these Peruvian textiles. 

Contains 31 plates. 


Pewter in America: Its Makers and Their Marks. 


2 volumes. By Irwin LAUGHLIN. 4to. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., $25. 
A history. Profusely illustrated. 

Printing in the Fifteenth Century. By GEORGE 


PARKER WINsHip. 12mo. Philadelphia: Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania Press, $2. 

An account of the rapid development of printing 
following the perfecting of Gutenberg’s invention. 


Puppetry, 1940. Volume 11 of the Interna- 
tional Yearbook of Puppets and Marionettes. 
Edited by Paut McPuar.in. 12mo. Bir- 
mingham, Mich.: Puppetry Imprints, $2.50. 


Weaving for Amateurs. By HELEN Coates. 4to. 
New York: Studio Publications, $3.50. 


A volume in the “How to Do It”’ series. 
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Flower Arrangement 


Arranging Flowers. By MARGARET WATSON. 
12mo. New York: Studio Publications, $1.50. 
With photographs by Bryan Holme. 


Flower Arrangement. 4to. South Pasadena, 
Calif.: P. D. and Ione Perkins, 1620 Mission St., 
for the Sanseido Co., $5. 

Seventy color plates and fourteen half-tone 
plates illustrating the principles of Japanese 
flower arrangement, with an introduction. 


Furniture 
Hispanic Furniture. By GRACE HARDENDORFF 
Burr. New York: The Hispanic Society of 
America, Broadway and 155th St., $2. 
An account of the furniture used in Spain, 
Portugal, and their colonies from the fifteenth 
through the eighteenth centuries. 


Organic Design in Home Furnishings. By E.tor 


F. Noyes. New York: Museum of Modern 
Art, $1. 
An illustrated catalogue of an exhibition. 


Glass 


By Georce S. and HELEN 
New York: Crown Pub- 


American Glass. 
McKEarin. 4to. 
lishers, $4. 

A history of early American glassmaking with 
charts, tables, and 3,000 illustrations from pho- 
tographs and drawings. 

Painting and Sculpture 

Etruscan Sculpture. Edited by Lupwic Go xp- 
SCHEIDER. 4to. (A Phaidon Press Book.) 
New York: Oxford University Press, $3.50. 
Contains 129 photographs, with an introduction 

by the editor. 


Hints for Artists. By Crectt G. Trew. 
New York: Macmillan Co., $1.80. 
On the preparation of drawings in ink, pencil, 
and water-color. 


12mo. 


Joan Miro. By JAMEs JOHNSON SWEENEY. 4to. 
New York: Museum of Modern Art, $2. 
A survey of Miro’s painting, with reproductions 
of his work. 


Personal Revolution and Picasso. By Lovts 
Danz. 12mo. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., $2.75. 

A critical and interpretative study of the 
painter. 
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Salvador Dali. By JAMES THRALL Sosy. 4to. 
New York: Museum of Modern Art, $2. 
A study of Dali’s art, with 62 reproductions of 


his paintings and drawings. 


The Story of Modern Art. By SHELDON CHENEY. 
8vo. New York: Viking Press, $5. 
A history and interpretation of modern painting, 
with illustrations. 


Butter and Margarine 


RUTH M. 
University of Nebraska 


LEVERTON 


Average figures show that butter contains 
24 times as much vitamin A as do fortified 
margarines and that margarine costs only 
about one-half as much as butter. Neither 
is an economical source of vitamin A; its 
inexpensive sources are leafy green or yellow 
vegetables and liver. 

Despite this fact, competing industries 
often make a vehement issue of the butter 
versus margarine question. 

This is one of the times when it is simpler 
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and easier to present the facts than it is to 
express an opinion. Since almost every alert 
homemaker is interested in what she gets in 
food value as well as quantity for the money 
she spends, a comparison of the food value in 
25 cents worth of each of several foods will 
be useful to her. The table given here is 
not designed for use in adult classes but as 
background material for the leader herself 
so that she may know and understand it be- 
fore she adapts it to her own teaching needs. 

The form of the table is only one of many 
possibilities. Comparison of food value and 
food costs could also be made in terms of serv- 
ings or in terms of the cost of a fraction of the 
day’s requirement for a given nutrient. 

Nor do the figures alone tell the whole story. 
They do not take into consideration the flavor, 
aesthetic value, and social standing con- 
tributed by the use of butter. To some per- 
sons, these characteristics are valuable to the 
point of becoming a necessity. Where this 
is the case, people must be educated to be 
willing to pay for these values. 

It requires the cream from 10} quarts of 
milk to make a pound of butter, and the 


Nutritive Value in 25 C ents’ Worth of Each of Several Di ifferent Foods 


FOOD cost | CALORIES 
= 

40 per Ib 2180 
See 16 per Ib | 5320 
Milk 

12 per qt | 1380 

5 per qt | 1750 
35 perdoz | 570 
| 20 per Ib | 1090 
7 per Ib 730 
6 per lb 456 
eres 7 per lb 1590 


VITAMINS 
PROTEIN CALCIUM 
| A | Bi G 
pm | IU me ms me 
3 | 13,500) — “on 
66 | 2.3 3,130 | 0.95 | 3.99 | 27. 
163 | 5.8 720| 1.91 | 9.58 | 67.1 
si | 0.24 4,035 | 0.50 | 1.83 | — 
| 
121 | 0.06 | 56,750} 2.13 | 15.33 | 141.0 
91 0.07 | — | 0.49} 0.81 | — 
| 
18 0.75 | 162,125 | 1.13 | 0.33 | 130.0 
30 | 0.85 3,217 | 1.51 | 0.95 |1325.0 
25 | 1.8 | 261,000;| — | — | 270 
25 0.13 6,485 | 0.89 | 0.16 | 170.0 


* If fortified to the extent of 9,000 IU per pound. 
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residue after the cream is used has a low 
money value. If a woman wants to use just 
the blossoms of broccoli or just the hearts of 
celery, she must expect to pay a higher price 
per serving than if she uses the whole prod- 
uct—and so it is with butter. 

On the other hand it is far from com- 
mendable to save money by buying margarine 
instead of butter and then to spend the 
money saved for frills or nonessentials. It 
might be a good rule to spend at least half, if 
not all, of such savings for protective foods 
which could add tremendously to the nutritive 
value and variety of the daily meals. 


Conference on 
Maternal and Child Health 


GLADYS WYCKOFF 
AHEA Field Secretary 


The National Maternal and Child Health 
Council brought together in Washington on 
January 26 representatives of nearly 60 of its 
constituent agencies and organizations to 
consider the extension of maternal and child 
health services to counties not now adequately 
serviced. 

To keep the discussion concrete it was 
limited to analysis of needs and services of two 
counties—Talladega County, Alabama, and 
Macomb County, Michigan. These counties 
were considered typical of 300 or more spotted 
throughout the USA in which there is desperate 
need of welfare work. 

The services of the member organizations 
of the Council in these two counties had been 
summarized before the Conference. The sum- 
mary showed vividly the value of some 
organization, such as the Council, for locating 
needs and galvanizing into action those who 
could meet these needs. Federal agencies are 
set up on regional and state bases and have no 
facilities for local activities. (The WPA makes 
an exception, but it has too few volunteer 
workers and most of them not as yet well 
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trained.) No one national agency, either 
public or private, can handle the problem; it 
requires the co-ordinated efforts of more than 
one group. In these counties the need is 
desperate and touches practically every aspect 
of community life, wages, housing, education, 
physical and mental health, community or- 
ganization. 

But organizations do not move in on an area 
and arbitrarily make people over. How to 
get people to develop community responsi- 
bility, to make them want to do their own 
planning, and to want what they should have 
are primary problems in any unit of democracy. 
Organizations, both federal and nonfederal, 
should work with, not for, the people. 

At the business session the Council decided 
to suspend work March 1 because of lack of 
funds and to appeal to member organizations 
to provide regular and obligatory dues. So 
far Council work has been financed by vol- 
untary and sporadic contributions. The ex- 
ecutive committee expressed the hope that it 
might be able to resume work next fall. 


Southerners Consider 
Consumer Interests 


MENA HOGAN 


Arkansas Extension Service 


“Consumer Interests and Their Relation- 
ship to the Defense Program” was the theme 
of the sectional meeting of southern home 
economists of the Southern Agricultural Work- 
ers’ Association in Memphis, February 4-6. 

“The outstanding feature of this meeting,” 
according to Gladys Wyckoff, ‘was the free 
group discussion participated in by practically 
every one of the 150 home economists who 
registered from 11 southern states. Perhaps 
it was the timeliness of the program—perhaps 
the program itself—but for whatever reason, I 
think it was one of the best meetings I ever 
attended.” 

As chairman of the Consumer Interests 
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Committee of the Arkansas Council of De- 
fense, Connie J. Bonslagel, state home demon- 
stration agent, told the group of the way 
consumer interests and nutrition committees 
are functioning in every county in Arkansas. 
Composed of home economists from the Farm 
Security Administration, Extension Service, 
vocational education and other agencies, these 
committees have expanded to include other 
home economists and lay leaders in food pro- 
duction activities. 

“Their work so far,” said Miss Bonslagel, 
“has been highlighted by such activities as 
the establishment of market basket classes, 
consumer information centers, cooking schools, 
nutrition and consumer information classes, 
exhibits and posters placed in cafés and grocery 
stores.” 

“The Role of Consumer Education in War- 
time” was discussed by Jessie W. Harris, 
president-elect of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, in outlining ‘““The ABC’s 
of Consumer Information.” Her talk was 
followed by discussion of consumer problems. 

Mary Rokahr of the U. S. Extension Service 
led a group discussion during one afternoon 
program on “The Present Status of the Rural 
Family in National Defense.” This session 
was followed by three discussion meetings each 
concerned with consumer problems in food, or 
clothing, or household equipment. 

Reports from these meetings indicated deep 
interest in each topic. Leaders of these were: 
Foods, See Rice of the Wheat Flour Institute; 
Clothing, Iris Davenport, Kentucky Extension 
Service; and Household Equipment, Mrs. Ida 
A. Fenton, Arkansas Extension Service. 


Research Presented 


“Research of Interest to Consumers” was 
the topic for one entire morning’s program. 
Dr. E. Neige Todhunter, head of the depart- 
ment of nutrition, University of Alabama, 
spoke on “Nutritional Deficiency Diseases of 
the South and Their Early Detection.” Dr. 
B. L. Wade, senior geneticist, U. S. Bureau of 
Plant Industry, spoke on “Relationship of 
Variety and Environment to the Nutritive 
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Content of Vegetables Grown in the South.” 
Ruth O’Brien, chief of the division of textiles 
and clothing, U. S. Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, in speaking of “Research in the Textile 
Industries” proved by means of home econo- 
mist models (size 16, if you please) that work 
clothes as developed by the Bureau are as 
becoming as they are serviceable. Miss 
O’Brien was asked innumerable questions as 
to the construction processes, availability of 
patterns, and practicability of the garments. 


Meet with Engineers 


The last afternoon’s program was held with 
the agricultural engineers. Dr. T. G. Stand- 
ing, leader of the division of farm population 
and rural welfare of the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, spoke on the ‘‘Importance 
of Good Housing to the Social, Moral, and 
Physical Development of the Family.” 

Other speakers were R. H. Driftmier, head 
of the department of agricultural engineers, 
University of Georgia; Maude Smith, home 
electrification specialist, and F. M. Hunter, 
rural electrification specialist, both from 
Mississippi State College; L. E. Hazen, head 
of the department of agricultural engineering, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College; Clara O. Nale 
and Oscar W. Meier from the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration in Washington; and 
Mildred Stephens, FSA, Mississippi. 


Style Show and Exhibits 


The home economics luncheon was presided 
over by Mae Cresswell, Mississippi home 
demonstration agent. Reuben Brigham, as- 
sistant director of the U. S. Extension Service, 
was the luncheon speaker. A feature of the 
luncheon was a style show put on by Virginia 
Jewel of the Cotton-Textile Institute. Al- 
though “Defense Clothing” was in predomi- 
nance, a few “glamour” cottons were included. 

An exhibit of work clothes, stockings, and 
cotton costumes, as prepared by Miss O’Brien, 
and an exhibit of Mountain Neighbor Dolls 
from the Ozarks, as collected by Lois Scant- 
land, Arkansas home demonstration agent, 
were important parts of the meeting. 
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Under Fire 


The Farm Security Administration is under 
fire. 

One group in Congress proposes to econo- 
mize either by wiping out this agency or by 
cutting its appropriations so drastically that 
its effectiveness will be impaired. 

And what is that to home economists? 

First, it affects home economists personally. 
Every county in these United States is served 
by at least one home management specialist 
who is sent out by the FSA. True, where the 
case load is light, one specialist may have 
several counties assigned to her. But in a 
county where there are many clients, two such 
women may be found at work with the farm 
folk. There are 2500 FSA home economists. 

Second, it affects the program to which 
AHEA has long been dedicated: better homes 
for better Americans. For FSA has worked 
mightily to improve homes, farms, and 
farm folk. 


Case History 


For illustration, take the experience of the 
Mack Rustin family of Caldwell County, 
Kentucky. Back in 1936 their farm was poor 
—badly grown up in wild grass and bushes. 
They had one sow, a few hens, two cows, a 
spindly garden—and little knowledge of the 
science of farming. 

Then they got an FSA loan and with it 
friendly advice from the supervisors on farm 
and home problems. Today they have 50 
chickens, a fine dairy herd, a profitable lot of 
hogs. 

Mrs. Rustin expects a 20 per cent increase in 
eggs this year, 5 per cent more than her local 
Defense Board’s goal. She canned 450 quarts 
of fruits and vegetables last year. The family 
will have a bigger garden this year—enough 
for themselves and some to sell. 


Low-Income Farmers 
The census shows that in 1939 half the 
nation’s farmers, representing vast stores of 


surplus labor, produced only 12 per cent of the 
total value of farm produce. Nearly 48 per 
cent of our farmers received less than $600 in 
gross earned farm income. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates that about two 
million low-income farm families could greatly 
increase production if they were given the 
means and the help to do it. 

And it is this group which FSA reaches— 
this group which represents a big reservoir of 
untapped power. It is estimated that these 
farmers could produce 97 per cent of the in- 
crease of a million farm gardens called for this 
year: 46 per cent of the canning tomatoes; 
40 per cent of the eggs; 16 per cent of the milk 
increase. 

The upper-income level farmers are already 
producing pretty close to capacity. But with 
adequate funds it is estimated that 800,000 
such farmers could be brought into production 
immediately and reach approximately full 
production in 1943. 

FSA clients are taught not only how to feed 
their cattle and their chickens so as to get 
larger production; they are taught human 
nutrition—how to have healthier, happier 
children. And it must not be forgotten that 
these low-income rural families are rearing a 
large proportion of the young men and women 
who make up our fighting forces and our indus- 
trial workers. 

So what happens to FSA affects home econ- 
omists as patriotic citizens anxious that 
everything possible be done to hasten victory. 

It would be shortsighted indeed to “‘econo- 
mize” now by cutting appropriations for the 
Farm Security Administration. 


Council’s Demise 


- The National Maternal and Child Health 
Council exists today as an empty shell. 
Empty are its offices, gone its staff. Dust 
gathers unmolested upon the files behind its 
doors. 
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After two and a half years of active and 
fruitful life it has been forced into premature 
oblivion because of lack of funds. And only 
through payment of regular and obligatory 
dues by member organizations (among them the 
AHEA) can it have resurrection and new life. 


Council’s History 


Birth date of the organization was January 
1938, when the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
sponsored a Conference on Better Care for 
Mothers and Babies. The Council grew out 
of a feeling of need for a continuing co-ordinat- 
ing agency. 

Its work has been to locate needs through- 
out the nation and to galvanize the appro- 
priate organizations into action. Thus it has 
served as an extension of the staffs and pro- 
grams of its 60 member associations. And 
there has been no other agency to co-ordinate 
efforts of federal and nonfederal organizations. 
In many cases, in communities in which the 
Council has been at work no one national 
agency has been adequate for the job that had 
to be done, so ramified were the needs; several 
working together had to tackle it. 

Today there are 300 counties spotted about 
the nation in which, according to a Council 
report, there is desperate need. In most, there 
are tax-free defense industries, which would 
gladly contribute substantial sums for welfare 
work if they saw that it was being done under 
competent leadership. Such an organization 
as the Council can do effective work in 
mobilizing that leadership. 


Financing the Work 


So far, the Council’s work has been financed 
by voluntary and sporadic contributions. At 
its annual meeting on January 26, the execu- 
tive committee voted to ask its members for 
regular and obligatory dues, suggesting $100 
as a suitable amount, and to consider applica- 
tions of other national agencies for member- 
ship. As meetings of empowering boards come 
at different dates, the committee also voted 
to suspend activities as of March 1, in the 
hope of resurrection next fall. 
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AHEA’s connection with the Council has 
been of mutual benefit. 

We sincerely hope that the Council can 
resume its labors next fall. As Miss Katha- 
rine F. Lenroot, chief of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, said in commenting on its value in 
wartime: “If the Council had not been formed 
before, it would have to be set up now.” 


Light on Family Problems 


What new problems are homemakers facing 
because of the war? What changes are taking 


place in the environment in which children: 


are growing up? How many husbands have 
left home for defense jobs in distant cities? 
What changes have been made in the jobs of 
other family members? What new responsi- 
bilities have come to homemakers because of 
the war? In what ways are families con- 
tributing to defense? 

These are some of the searching questions 
for which answers are being sought by the 
AHEA’s department of child development and 
parent education, in co-operation with the 
division of the family and its relationships. 


Questionnaire Circulated 


They are among the questions listed in the 
questionnaire which has been distributed to 
homemakers throughout the USA. This ques- 
tionnaire has gone out to rural and to urban 
areas, to families in high-, medium-, and low- 
income groups, to those who belong to organi- 
zations, and to those who have no such 
affiliations. 

By the time this editorial is published, 
Mrs. Ethel B. Waring and Margaret Wylie, 
chairmen respectively of the department and 
the division, will be at work tabulating their 
findings. 

At the annual convention of the American 
Home Economics Association in Boston next 
June they will report what was revealed by 
the questionnaires, and that report will pro- 
vide a sound foundation upon which to con- 
struct next year’s Association program. 
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Research ... 


Physical Properties of Certain All-Silk 


and All-Rayon Dress Fabrics’ 


EVELYN EMMA STOUT 
and HAZEL FLETCHER 
Kansas State College 


Pure-dye silks are not invariably superior to the rayons, as many per- 
sons believe. The weave has something to do with how much punish- 


ment a fabric can take. 


Among the satin crepes tested in this study 


silk forged ahead in average breaking strength. But among the flat 
crepes, acetate rayon was in the lead; and among the taffetas, viscose 


rayon. 
sive shrinkage. 


by | AYON was first used commercially 


for dress fabrics in the United States in the 
early twenties. Its use has become increas- 
ingly important, until it has largely displaced 
all other fibers except cotton for families in the 
middle- and low-income groups. 

Rayon consumption first surpassed that of 
silk in 1927, and by 1940 fourteen times as 
much rayon as silk was used in this country. 
In recent years—up to the outbreak of the 
war—the hosiery industry has consumed the 
largest proportion of silk. Manufacturers of 
yard goods for dresses have turned chiefly to 
viscose and cellulose acetate rayons. 

Although rayons have not been so service- 
able as pure-dye silks, they are generally 
considered sufficiently serviceable for dress 
fabrics in this period of rapidly changing 
fashions. Moderately weighted silks are also 
generally considered to have sufficient service- 
ability for satisfactory use as dress fabrics. 

Few studies have been made comparing the 
qualities of fabrics of all-silk and all-rayon, 
and no studies are reported comparing mate- 
rials of these fibers of specific constructions. 
The purpose of this study was to compare the 
physical properties of taffeta, flat crepe, and 

1 Contribution No. 99 of the department of home 
economics, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Dry cleaning neither weakened the fabrics nor caused exces- 


satin crepe fabrics made of pure-dye silk, 
weighted silk, viscose rayon, and cellulose 
acetate rayon. 


Materials 


The original plan was to obtain 12 white 
materials of similar weight, appearance, and 
handle, commonly found available on the 
retail market as yard goods or in ready-made 
dresses. One fabric each of taffeta, flat 
crepe, and satin crepe constructions in pure- 
dye silk, weighted silk, cellulose acetate 
rayon, and viscose rayon were to be studied. 

All the tested silk taffetas contained too 
much weighting to warrant the use of the 
term “‘pure-dye silk,” though they were sold 
as such; hence, they were not included in this 
study. Neither an aill-acetate-rayon satin 
nor an all-viscose-rayon satin crepe could be 
found on the market; therefore, a satin crepe 
with acetate warp and viscose filling was used 
in their place. 

Data concerning the physical characteristics 
of these fabrics are presented in table 1. 


Methods 


Each of these fabrics was divided into four 
pieces. One piece was kept as a control; 
one dry-cleaned once; another 5 times; and 
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another 10 times at a commercial dry-cleaning 
plant. 

Breaking strength and elongation, resistance 
to abrasion, and shrinkage determinations 
were made on the controls and after 1, 5, and 
10 dry cleanings to test the serviceability of 
the fabrics. 

Slippage tests were made after one dry clean- 
ing by the method outlined by Committee 
D-13 of the American Society for Testing 
Materials (1). There was no slippage of 
either warp or filling yarns in any fabric. 

The breaking-strength and elongation deter- 
minations were obtained by the raveled-strip 
method on a Scott strength tester (J). Ten 
strips each in the warp and filling direction 
were prepared for the dry breaking strength; 
likewise 10 each way were prepared for the 
wet breaking strength. (Because the yarn 
count of the samples for breaking strength 
varied as a result of shrinkage and abrasion, 
all the results of breaking strength for each 
material were corrected to the yarn count of 
the dry control as follows: The breaking 
strength was multiplied by the yarn count of 
the control and the product was divided by 
the yarn count of the sample broken.) 

The relative wearing qualities of the fabrics 
were obtained by comparing the breaking 
strength of the original fabrics with pieces 
that had been abraded by an M.I.T. model 
abrasion tester. Strips 6 x 24 inches were 
abraded 200 strokes over a one-inch roller 
with crocus cloth as the abradant (2). Several 
materials wore through or tore and had to be 
mended before abrasion could be finished. 

Shrinkage was determined by comparison of 
measurements made before and after dry 
cleaning. Squares 10 inches in dimension 
were’ marked off on the fabric with white 
cotton thread and measured. These squares 
were again measured after they had been given 
1, 5, and 10 dry cleanings; and the percentage 
of shrinkage was calculated. 

All breaking-strength, elongation, abrasion, 
twist, and slippage tests were made under 
standard conditions of 65 per cent relative 
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humidity and 70°F temperature. The data 
on breaking strength and elongation for the 
controls of all fabrics are given in table 2. 


Results 


The data on breaking strength, elongation, 
and shrinkage for the controls and the fabric 
after 1, 5, and 10 dry cleanings were evaluated 
by the analysis of variance (3, 4). Ifa result 
would occur less than 5 times in 100 during 
random sampling from a homogeneous popu- 
lation it was said to be significantly different; 
if less than one time in 100, highly significantly 
different; and if less than one time in 1000, 
very highly significantly different. Thus, a 
probability of 5 per cent was regarded as 
significant, 1 per cent as highly significant, 
and 0.1 per cent as very highly significant in 
the interpretation of differences. 


TABLE 3 
Breaking strength for taffetas 
DE- 
SOURCE OF VARIATION MEAN SQUARE 
DOM 

Fabrics (weighted silk, 

acetate,and viscose); 2 | 2,532.32 |1,266.16*** 
Dry cleanings (0, 1, 5, 

ee 3 18.45 6.15 
Treatments (dry, wet, 

2 | 4,139.59 |2,069.80*** 
Warp vs. filling. ..... 1 204.35 | 204.35*** 
Fabricsxdry cleanings) 6 72.17 12.03 
Fabrics x treatments.| 4 520.88 | 130.22*** 
Fabrics x warp vs. 

2 | 4,269.82 |2,134.91*** 
Dry cleanings x treat- 

6 59.05 9.84 
Dry cleanings x warp 

vs. filling... ....... 3 68.52 22.84 
Treatments x warp vs. 

2 | 1,127.74 | 563.87*** 
40 430.86 10.77 

Total | 71 /13,443.75 | 

*** Very highly significant’ 


Breaking Strength 


Table 2 shows the breaking strength and 
elongation of controls for all fabrics. Table 3 
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gives the results of the analysis of data on 
breaking strength for the taffetas. 

In the above table the F-test of significance 
(3) was used with the error term of 10.77 as 
the mean square. The analysis showed that 
the breaking strength varied by very highly 
significant amounts for fabrics and treatments, 
and for warp and filling. 

Not ail fabrics reacted in the same way to 
treatments or varied in the same way in the 
warp and filling. Also, the warp and filling 
were not affected in the same way by the 
treatments. This is shown in the statistical 
analysis by the very highly significant inter- 
actions for fabrics X treatments, fabrics X 
warp vs. filling, and treatments X warp vs. 
filling. In the analyses for the flat crepes and 
for the satin crepes the F-test likewise showed 
that the breaking strength varied by very 
highly significant amounts for fabrics and 
treatments, and for warp and filling. There 
were the same interactions for all three groups 
studied. 

To test the differences between specific 
fabrics, treatments, and the like, the t-test (3) 
was used on the arithmetic means. Table 4 
shows the results of the t-test on breaking 
strength for specific fabrics for taffetas, flat 
crepes, and satin crepes. 

No fabric was consistently highest in all 
groups. Viscose rayon had the highest aver- 
age breaking strength in the taffetas, acetate 
rayon in the flat crepes, and pure-dye silk 
in the satin crepes. Among the taffetas, 
viscose rayon had the highest dry and abraded 
breaking strengths and weighted silk the 
highest wet breaking strength. Among the 
flat crepes, acetate rayon and pure-dye silk 
had the highest dry and wet breaking strength, 
and acetate rayon the highest abraded break- 
ing strength. Among the satin crepes, pure- 
dye silk was highest for dry, wet, and abraded 
breaking strengths. In all groups dry break- 
ing strength was greater than either wet or 
abraded. In all cases warp breaking strength 
was greater than the filling breaking strength. 
Dry cleaning had no apparent effect upon the 
breaking strength of any fabric. 
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TABLE 4 
Results of the t-test on breaking strength 
FABRICS DIFFERENCES 
Taffetas (weighted! Viscose greater than) *** 
silk, acetate, and weighted silk or ace- 
viscose) tate 
Weighted silk greater; *** 
than acetate 


| 
Flat crepes (pure-dye| Acetate greater than) *** 


silk, weighted silk, pure-dye _ silk, 

acetate, and viscose)| weighted silk, or vis- 
cose 

Pure-dye silk greater) *** 
than weighted silk 
or viscose 

Weighted silk greater 
than viscose 

Satin crepes (pure-dye| Pure-dye silk greater 
silk, weighted silk,, than weighted silk 
and acetate and} or acetate and vis- 
viscose) cose 

Weighted silk greater, ** 
than acetate and vis- 
cose mixture 


* Significant 
**Highly significant 
*** Very highly significant 


Elongation 


The data for elongation were analyzed in 
the same manner as for breaking strength. 
The results of statistical analysis showed that 
very highly significant differences existed 
among various fabrics and treatments in all 
groups. There was no significant difference 
between warp and filling elongation in any 
group. 

Dry cleaning did affect the elongation of 
fabrics in the flat crepe group but not in the 
other two groups. Acetate rayon had the 
highest elongation in the taffetas; pure-dye 
silk in the flat crepe group showed greatest 
elongation; and in the satin crepes there was 
no significant difference between pure-dye silk 
and acetate-and-viscose-mixed rayon, but both 
showed greater elongation than weighted silk. 


Shrinkage 
Data on shrinkage for all fabrics given in 
table 5 were analyzed by the same method as 
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used for breaking strength and elongation 
except that one analysis was made for all 
fabrics rather than on three separate groups. 
There were significant differences in shrinkage 
between the three groups of fabrics. The 
satin crepes shrank the most and the taffetas 
the least. Shrinkage in the warp was not 
significantly greater than in the filling. 
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Successive dry cleanings did not increase 
shrinkage significantly, for most of the 
shrinkage took place in the first dry cleaning. 


Conclusion 


The statistical analyses of the data showed 
significant differences in the physical proper- 
ties of silk, weighted silk, viscose and acetate 


TABLE 5 
Percentage shrinkage of all fabrics after dry cleaning 
NUMBER OF DRY CLEANINGCS 
FABRICS YARNS MEANS 
1 5 10 
arp 
sean { Filling 0.0 0.0 0.0 | 0.0 0.2 
Warp 0.0 0.6 1.2 | 0.6 > 0.04 
ies Filling 0.0 0.0 0.0 | 0.0 me 
: Warp 1.2 1.9 7.5 | 3.5 
Filling 0.6 | -2.5* | —3.8* 
Flat crepes 
y Warp 2.5 2.5 2.5 | 2.5 ) 
Filling 12 06 12 1.8 
: Warp 0.0 1.2 1.2 0.8 
1.4 
Warp 1.2 1.2 6 | 1.0 
Warp 1.2 3.8 2.5 | 2.5 
Satin Crepes 
, Warp 0.6 2.5 1.2 | 1.4 ) 
Filling 0.0 1.2 1.2 | 0.8 
- , Warp 0.0 1.2 1.2 | 0.8 
Filling 1.2 2.5 3.8 
, Warp 6.9 2.5 7.5 | 5.6 
Acetate and viscose.................. Filling 1.9 25 10.0 en Sue | 
Warp 1.92 
Means for all fabrics................... 1.0 a2 2.2 
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rayons for taffetas, flat crepes, and satin 
crepes. Fabrics of different constructions 
reacted differently to the same tests. 

Fabrics of no one fiber stood out as superior 
throughout the various tests. In breaking 
strength, viscose rayon was the highest in the 
taffetas, acetate rayon in the flat crepes, and 
pure-dye silk in the satin crepes. In elonga- 
tion, acetate rayon was the highest in the 
taffetas, pure-dye silk in the flat crepes, and 
pure-dye silk and acetate-and-viscose-mixed 
rayon equally high in the satin crepes. 

Dry cleaning did not affect the breaking 
strength. Elongation did not change with 
dry cleaning except in the case of the flat 


Don’t Plan for Collapse 


A great deal of hokum is being talked about the inevitability of a postwar 
economic collapse. If the Cassandras were merely wrong, their indictment 
could be left to time. . . . But actually they are fostering an almost pathological 
fear of the future which is inhibiting every useful effort. ... We not only ap- 
proach postwar problems in a mood of helpless resignation, but we allow our- 
selves to be heavily hampered in the war effort itself. 

Pessimism about the future fires the determination of pressure groups to 
It makes industry refuse to expand. 
press its advantage. ...It nourishes the plans of the corporate money man- 


“get theirs” now. 
g 


agers for a severe deflation. ... 


... With a moderate degree of sound planning, with more vigorous progres- 
sive leadership, and above all with general determination to make the avoid- 
ance of a postwar collapse an objective second only to winning the war, our 
fear of the future can be proved empty. ... 

Politically the focal point of progressive effort should be the joint resolution 
introduced by Senator Wagner on January 9, 1941, calling for the establish- 
ment of a post-emergency economic advisory commission and a national unem- 
Senator Wagner... said: ‘Most emphatically I do 


ployment commission. 


not have in mind merely another relief program on a gigantic scale. 
look forward to is a fully efficient and vigorous system of free enterprise. . . 

The shape of the postwar emergency is determined by present decisions. . . . 
The conservatives have used their advantage to sell the country the idea of 
I do not deny that this is a possibility, but to 
shape our policies upon the certainty of its advent is absolute folly. ... Our 
job is to understand just what are the mechanisms whereby we are moving 
toward full production in wartime, and to seek the means of carrying these 
Only [thus] can we... keep the workers in the 
factories and the farmers in the fields and . . . lay the specter of fear —HAROLD 
Strauss, “Don’t Plan for Collapse,” The Nation, January 3, 1942. 


a fearsome postwar collapse. 


mechanisms over into peace. 
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crepes which showed a decrease. No group of 
fabrics showed excessive shrinkage when dry 
cleaned. The satin crepes shrank the most, 
and the taffetas the least. 
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New Books... 


First Course in Home Making. By MAvupveE RIca- 
MAN CALVERT and Lema Bunce Smirn. At- 
lanta, Ga.: Turner E. Smith and Company, 
1941, 555 pp., $1.68. 

Teachers who have used and liked Calvert’s 
First Course in Home Making will be even more 
enthusiastic about this new edition by Calvert 
and Smith. Some chapters have been rewritten, 
and everything possible in the way of up-to-date 
material has been added. Homemaking and com- 
munity living are attacked as democratic under- 
takings. Consumer education is explained and 
motivated. Modern illustrations (some in color) 
featuring adolescents instead of juveniles are used 
much more profusely than in the former edition. 
Data on vitamins are new. The book serves 
adequately for units on getting along with others, 
health and recreation, personal appearance, home 
beautification, and child care, as well as for the 
usual foods and clothing units —CLarme L. Cox, 
Macfarland Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 


Elementary Education of Adults: A Critical Inter- 
pretation. By Kortinsky. New York: 
American Association for Adult Education, 1941, 
205 pp., $1.50. 

The basic questions with which this study is 
concerned are: “Does adult elementary education 
as now practiced constitute a first conscious step 
toward fuller living? Does citizenship education 
assure as wide a stride as may be in the direction 
of intelligent and democratic participation in 
common affairs?” 

Miss Kotinsky concludes that procedures used 
in this field are antiquated, that “the conditions of 
their work have kept them too harassed to permit 
intensive search after fundamentals or continuous 
reconstruction of procedures in the light of new 
understandings.” Lack of adequate public sup- 
port has been the fundamental cause of this 
condition. 

But she adds: “Among the more serious super- 
visors who have in late years come in through 
the WPA the younger group in particular have 
educational understandings and outlooks which 
should enable them...to make of adult ele- 
mentary education a new and better thing, with 
. .. lessons for those who teach in other fields.” 


The Extension of University Teaching. By James 
CREESE. New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1941, 170 pp., $1.25. 

A stimulating little volume on university ex- 
tension work is this, and a timely one now when 
the emergency of war makes new demands upon 
our institutions of higher learning. “The meas- 
ures to be taken by the universities as part of the 
work of national defense are of lasting significance. 
They require the very best statesmanship of which 
higher education is capable,” the author comments. 

He pays his tribute to agricultural and home 
economics service, the success of which “offers a 
convenient model for other forms of adult educa- 
tion.” He discusses at some length the engineer- 
ing defense training courses and says, “‘Here beside 
the universities stands a completely new govern- 
ment-sponsored, college-administered, regionally 
organized system of higher adult education. 
Modified to suit peacetime conditions, it may have 
a permanent place in the school system of the 
country—a complete system of ‘industrial exten- 
sion’ serving industrial communities in much the 
same way as agricultural extension has served the 
rural and farm population.” 


Modern Bread from the Viewpoint of Nutrition. 
By Henry C. SHERMAN and CONSTANCE S. 
Pearson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1942, 118 pp., $1.75. 

This little book makes its bow at a very oppor- 
tune moment—when the USA bread problem is in 
a transition state. The authors present material 
from which the reader can come to her own con- 
clusions as to policies to advocate. 

“After officials have promulgated their regula- 
tions, consumers will have their decisions to make 
as to what kinds of bread they shall use and in 
what proportions to each other and to the dietary 
as a whole,” they prophesy. “We believe that 
our readers will be best served not by any attempt 
at dogmatic conclusions on such points but rather 
by the recognition that some problems are still 
fluid.” 

But they also say: “It is hoped that the defini- 
tions and standards now (1941) in course of official 
formulation may be so worded as to permit the 
enrichment to be accomplished to the extent that 
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manufacturers find practicable, by the use of 
milling processes which diminish the impoverish- 
ment of the flour, and not of necessity by artificial 
additions.” 

The authors present the arguments of the op- 
posing camps of nutritionists as to what nutrients 
should be added and how much, and as to the 
amount of extraction that is desirable in the milling 
process. 

In their conclusion they state that “. . . assum- 
ing that increased consumption of [nutritionally 
improved] bread displaces foods of lower and not 
those of higher mineral and vitamin values, we 
believe that bread may now safely be utilized to 
supply as much as 40 per cent of the calories of 
the normal diet.” 


The Art and Science of Nutrition: A Textbook on 
the Theory and Application of Nutrition. By 
EsTELLE E. HAWLEY and GRACE CARDEN. St. 
Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1941, 
619 pp., $3.50. 

This well-illustrated book is written primarily 
for the nurse, who has a pretty good background of 
scientific knowledge. The authors express the 
hope that “with the fundamentals of nutrition 
and diet adjustment as given here, and the refer- 
ence material suggested, the nurse may acquire 
sufficient knowledge of nutrition as an art and as 
a science, to enable her to play her role in the 
betterment of human life.” 

In their eagerness to drive home the lesson of 
the adequate diet the writers unfortunately have 
made one overstatement: “In regard to the vita- 
mins,...a deficiency of any one of them [in the 
diet of the pregnant woman] will result in a de- 
fective child.” 


Gardens for Victory. By JEAN-MARIE PUTNAM 
and Lioyp C. Cosper. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1942, 221 pp., $2.50. 

A handbook for both the experienced and the 
amateur gardener, this. It tells: how to get the 
mest in food values from the available plot of 
land; which vegetables are most valuable because 
of vitamin and mineral content; and how to 
make the vegetable garden as decorative as a 
flower garden. 

Among the chapter titles are the following: 
How to Plan, Preparing to Plant, Planting and 
Maintenance, Culinary Herbs for Carefree 
Gardens, Kinder Gardens and Junior Gardenets, 
Salad Gardens. 
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Wanted: Girl with Glamour (Careers in Modeling). 
By Otca Matcova. New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 1941, 180 pp., $2.50. 

If the writer of the introduction to this book is 
correct in saying that three million girls in the 
United States would like to be models, a book 
such as this has a place on the shelves of those who 
indulge in vocational guidance. 

The author is herself a professional model and 
describes all phases of the business: wholesale 
modeling, retail, photographic, fashion shows, 
television. She discusses the physical require- 
ments, the rates of pay, the problems of keeping 
fit. She also describes the professional model as 
“just a wholesome girl whose back often aches, 
whose feet usually hurt and who, more times than 
not, crawls dead tired to bed at nine.” 


Selling to Today’s Customer. By NATALIE KNEE- 
LAND, LovuISE BERNARD, and GERALD B, 
TALLMAN. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1942, 
413 pp., $1.76. 

The purpose of this book is “to present both the 
problems of the customer and those of the sales- 
person and to acquaint the reader with the better 
techniques and methods to be employed in buying 
and selling.” Two-thirds of the material has to 
do with methods and techniques of the sales- 
person. It is intended for use in the field of 
distributive education. The authors themselves 
teach courses in store service education and 
marketing. 


Your Clothes and Personality. By MutpRep 
Graves Ryan. Revised edition. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Incorporated, 
1942, 409 pp., $1.88. 

This book is an outgrowth of the author’s own 
experience as a high school teacher and is based 
upon her conviction that one should “teach cloth- 
ing—not sewing.” The clothing construction 
work should be a means to the end of having a 
well-dressed individual. The book begins with a 
chapter on What Do We Mean by Personality 
Clothes? and ends with one entitled Do You 
Feel That You Wear Personality Clothes? 


Youth and the Future: The General Report of the 
American Youth Commission. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1942, 
296 pp., $2.50. 

This new publication climaxes six years of 
study by the American Youth Commission of the 
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American Council on Education, the members of 
which include Owen D. Young, Clarence Dykstra, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Matthew Woll, and 
William F. Russell. 

The Commission recommends consolidation of 
the CCC and NYA into a single youth work 
projects administration to carry on the existing 
work programs of both agencies. It urges that 
the consolidated agency be a major subdivision 
of the Federal Security Agency, charged with the 
administration of federal activities on behalf of 
youth who need public facilities for wage employ- 
ment and for training-on-the-job such as are not 
available in public schools. 

It advocates having more home economics 
classes which include special preparation for mar- 
riage, more home economics classes for boys, and 
making training in child care increasingly available 
to boys as well as girls. 


Marriage for Moderns. By Henry A. BOWMAN, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1942, 493 pp., $3. 

Seven years of teaching a marriage course at 
Stephens College have culminated in this book 
written for young persons. It is concerned with 
the facts, principles, attitudes, and problems con- 
nected with marriage. A chapter on the “perma- 
nently unmarried” (10 per cent of the USA) 
discusses causes and happy, wholesome adijust- 
ment to this state. 


Everyday Nursing for the Everyday Home. By 
Exrvor E. and Bessie M. DoNALDsoN. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942, 
306 pp., $2.50. 

This book is written for use as a textbook in 
secondary schools and colleges and for use in the 
home, and is the fruit of many years of professional 
nursing experience and of more than 20 years of 
teaching in hospitals, high schools, and colleges. 
Part one is on nursing to keep the family well; 
part two, on nursing when illness comes. 


Some Favorite Southern Recipes of The Duchess of 
Windsor. Foreword by THE DvucHESS OF 
Wrinpsor. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1942, 180 pp., $2. 

Tried and true recipes of the South are here 
collected in a book, the royalties of which are to 
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go to the British War Relief Society. As Mrs. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt points out in the 
introduction, most of them are for simple, whole- 
some dishes. Among the recipes are: blackberry 
flummery, corn pone, cracklin’ bread, pork cake, 
okra pilau, chicken terrapin, Southern pecan pie, 
Travis House spinach, chutney sauce. Ten 
pages are devoted to favorite foreign recipes of 
the Duchess. 


The American Wine Cook Book. By Tep Hatcu. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941, 315 pp., 
$2.50. 

“It is easier to cook with wine than without it. 
You will be amazed to find out how many... 
recipes can be raised to new heights with a touch— 
just a touch—of wine....The first thing to 
learn ...is that the most expensive wines are not 
by any means always the most desirable.” So 
avers the author. The book begins with a chapter 
on wine, comparing American and foreign prod- 
ucts, classifying them, and offering general sugges- 
tions for their use. Succeeding chapters concern 
soups, sauces, fish, meats, poultry and game, eggs 
and cheese, vegetables, salads and salad dressings, 
fruits, desserts, and dessert sauces. 


Thirteenth Boston Conference on Distribution, 1941. 
By Boston CONFERENCE ON DISTRIBUTION. 
Boston: Boston Chamber of Commerce, 1941, 
95 pp., $3.75. 

This compilation of speeches given at the Con- 
ference would be of interest to the economics 
teacher as well as to the businessman. Among 
the 24 talks are: “The Retailer and National 
Defense” by Fred Lazarus, Jr., “Instalment 
Selling During the Defense Emergency” by 
Arthur O. Dietz, “Forests and Furniture’ by 
Richardson Wright, and “Volume Business and 
Fashion” by Alice K. Perkins. 


Alcoholics Anonymous: The Story of How More 
Than Two Thousand Men and Women Have 
Recovered from Alcoholism. New York: Works 
Publishing Company, 1941, 400 pp., $3.50. 
The story of a rapidly growing lay movement 

to cure alcoholics by a spiritual approach is herein 

told. Ninety organizations of “Alcoholics 

Anonymous” have sprung up since the first 

printing of this book in 1939. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Changes in assets and liabilities of families: five 
regions, urban, village, farm series, D. S. BRapy, 
D. Monroe, J. Murray, Y. A. CARMEL, and 
M. W. Ettswortn. U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. 
Publ. 464 (1941), 226 pp. 

A year’s changes in assets and liabilities of 
families at different income levels, living in small 
cities, villages, and farm sections surveyed by the 
Bureau of Home Economics as a part of the Con- 
sumer Purchases Study, are discussed in this 
volume. 

In the lowest-income classes, more than half of 
the families in most analysis units ended the year 
with a deficit; net income did not cover expendi- 
tures for consumption; and the family was financed 
in part by increasing its liabilities or by drawing 
upon savings or otherwise reducing its assets. 

At the upper end of the income scale, all but a 
few of the families had a substantial surplus. 
Farm families generally progressed from a deficit 
to a surplus at a point somewhat lower on the 
income scale than did families in villages or small 
cities, and the amounts of surplus tended to be 
larger. 


Family expenditures for housing and household 
operation: five regions, farm series, H. Kyrk, 
D. Monroe, D. S. Brapy, C. ROSENSTIEL, and 
E. D. Dept. Agr. Misc. Publ. 
457 (1941), 201 pp. 

This volume deals with expenditures for housing 
and household operation at different income levels 
in the farm sections surveyed by the Bureau of 
Home Economics as a part of the Consumer 
Purchases Study. 

The estimated average value of the housing 
provided by the farm dwelling during the year was 
approximately $150 or less for families at income 
levels below $1,000 in the Pennsylvania-Ohio 
section; between $200 and $300 at income levels 
from $1,000 to $2,000; between $300 and $400 
at levels from $2,000 to $10,000. Whatever the 
family-income level, housing on the farm repre- 
sented about one-sixth of the total value of family 
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consumption. When heat and light were added 
to housing, the total accounted for one-fourth 
or more. 

The sections in the Northeast tended to rank 
high in the average value of family dwellings, 
while those in the Southeast ranked low. 

The money value of household operation—ex- 
penditures for heating and lighting the house, for 
refrigeration, for household help, for laundry and 
cleaning supplies, and for other miscellaneous 
items, as well as the value of farm-furnished fuel 
and ice—averaged about $100 at the intermediate- 
income level, from $1,000 to $1,249, in the Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio farm section and somewhat less at 
lower levels; between $100 and $200 at levels within 
the income range from $1,250 to $4,999. 


Savings-bank life insurance. U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Division of Labor Standards Bull. No. 44 (1941), 
22 pp. 

This pamphlet, issued at the request of the 
Sixth National Conference on Labor Legislation 
in November 1939, presents in a popular style the 
facts about savings-bank life insurance. After 
a brief discussion of different types of insurance 
and what insurance means to people of modest 
means, the report compares savings-bank life 
insurance with other types of insurance. The 
comparison covers such items as safety, cost, 
provisions about trade-in value, loans, and lapses. 
And finally, there is a brief discussion of the prog- 
ress in the use of savings-bank life insurance and 
who the policyholders are. 


Farm co-operative movement spreading rapidly. 
Dom. Commerce 28, No. 18 (Oct. 30, 1941), 
pp. 15-16. 

The steady and continued growth in the farm 
co-operative movement calls for the attention of 
those who deal with the farm market. 

Slightly more than one-fifth of all farm opera- 
tors in the United States reported either buying 
or selling (or both) through co-operatives in 1939. 
Co-operative purchasing has increased more 
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rapidly than co-operative selling in recent years. 
The marketing of farmers’ products still makes 
up the greatest amount of co-operative business. 


Farm family living: 1940 census facts. U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Bureau of Home Economics (Dec. 
10, 1941), 43 pp., mimeo. 

This report summarizes the 1940 census data 
released so far which are related to the situation of 
farm families. The subjects treated are: people 
living on farms; farm people in relation to the 
land (including number and size of farms, and 
tenure of farm operators); and ways of living 
among farm people (including their houses, means 
of communication, food supply, and use of co- 
operatives). Charts and tables are included. 
The report also contains an outline of information 
collected by the 1940 censuses of population, of 
agriculture, and of housing. 


Prices and the cost of living in two world wars, 
F.C. Mmus. Proc. Acad. Pol. Sci. 19, No. 4 
(Jan. 1942), pp. 55-62. 

During the first World War this country suffered 
from inflation. Once again a steady, pervasive, 
and cumulative rise in prices is under way, and 
while, so far, we lag behind the record of the earlier 
war, such a condition cannot be expected to last. 
Already huge increases have taken place in raw 
material prices from which other prices may be 
expected to flow. 

These price rises come about to a large extent 
because buying power is increasing more rapidly 
than is the available supply of consumer goods. 
Government control is the only thing which can 
stop the rise. The system should be one that 
permits automatic price adaptation to market 
conditions with positive restrictions on selected 
elements only. In addition, the stream of income 
flowing to consumers must be reduced to a volume 
commensurate with the quantity of consumers’ 
goods available at current prices, through taxation 
and a program of voluntary or forced saving. 


Rationing of purchasing power to restrict con- 
sumption, J. J. Potak. Economica 8, No. 31 
(Aug. 1941), pp. 223-238. 

In a highly developed war economy, rationing of 
consumers’ goods is not only a means of dis- 
tributing a few particular commodities, the supply 
of which has run short. It is an element of war- 
time price policy, and the most effective way of 
enforcing maximum prices. It is an element, as 
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well, in the financing of the war, since it restricts 
the consumers’ outlets for spending money. It 
often leads to discoveries of insufficient nutrition 
(unused coupons) and thus to measures of policy to 
maintain a certain standard of life for all 
consumers. 


Competition under rationing, C. I. Grace, A. 
GrimsHaw, and S. F. Teere. Harvard Bus. 
Rev. 20, No. 2 (Winter 1942), pp. 141-155. 
Since military and other essential needs consume 

such large quantities of a wide variety of mate- 

rials, consumption for less essential needs must be 
curtailed or even suspended for the period of the 
emergency. The authors examine some issues 
which are posed by the present need of rationing. 

Among questions discussed are: In the process 
of converting the economy from a peacetime basis 
to a full defense basis, should the government 
adopt definite policies aimed at stabilizing competi- 
tive relationships? Should the government uni- 
formly accept responsibility for seeing that scarce 
materials are so distributed that some competitors 
are not accidentally favored at the expense of 
others? On what basis should the government 
distribute scarce materials to individual concerns 
within an industry? Which method of limitation 
should be favored—reducing output of end 
products or input of raw materials? Should the 
government attempt to regulate that part of in- 
dustry in which there is no scarcity in order to 
prevent it from profiting at the expense of a com- 
panion industry subjected to scarcity regulation? 

To what extent should the government set itself 

up as the referee and arbiter of competition? 


Butter, guns or both, S. May. Proc. Acad. Pol. 
Sci. 19, No. 4 (Jan. 1942), pp. 7-13. 
Ordinarily an economy should provide both the 

necessities and the amenities of life, but the present 

times are far from ordinary. Our nation has the 
power both to assure that a victory will be won 
and to play a major part in defining the peace. 

Under these circumstances, guns must be produced 

rather than competing luxuries. However, we 

must also maintain a basic standard of health, 
strength, decency, and morale. 

Of course, the jump from the negligible military 
output of 18 months ago to quantities approaching 
the limit of our potential cannot be taken over- 
night. Retail sales for the first 9 months of 1941 
were running 20 per cent higher than those for the 
comparable period in 1940. Sales of consumers’ 
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durables for 1941 were expected to be 60 per cent 
higher than in 1935-36. Nondefense durables 
and construction will total more than 20 billion 
dollars. A large part of both could be diverted 
to defense. The luxuries and some of the comforts 
of life may wait until the work that is to be done 
is done. 


A-shopping I did go, L. C. Luecx. Nation’s Bus. 

30, No. 2 (Feb. 1942), pp. 41-42 +. 

A housewife decides to do her own marketing 
and these are some of the things she finds: Fish 
are not only going up, but many varieties are dis- 
appearing from the stores; garbage pails cost 50 
to 60 per cent more; rubber hose is becoming 
scarce; fabrics are more expensive and good de- 
signs are fewer; nice gloves are harder to find; 
white paper will be scarce; and zippers are growing 
scarce. The housewife must pay more for a great 
many items and do without others. 


Housing policy and the defense program, K. 
PripraM. Am. Econ. Rev. 31, No. 4 (Dec. 
1941), pp. 803-808. 

The increasing expansion of the armament pro- 
gram has been accompanied by an upswing in 
residential construction both in government- 
financed and in privately financed building 
activity. 

The wisdom of encouraging this may be seriously 
questioned. While certain housing facilities are 
needed for the armament program, building ac- 
tivity resulting primarily from the increase in 
national income is inconsistent with a sound hous- 
ing policy, is likely to compete with the require- 
ments of the armament program, and uses up 
funds which should be saved to help alleviate post- 
war depression. 

The government could help to stop this boom 
by applying priorities to building materials, in- 
creasing the FHA interest rates, and shortening 
the amortization period. 


Foundations of the peace, H. A. WALLACE. 
Atlantic Mthly. 169, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 
34+41. 

Trade barriers set up after the last war worked 
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hardships on producers of raw materials. By the 
end of this war the non-Axis nations will have a 
greater production of raw materials, a greater out- 
put of manufactured products, and a greater num- 
ber of skilled workers than ever before. With 
these foundations, and given the right kind of 
peace, the whole world within a few years would be 
operating on a higher level of production than 
ever before. 

Practical ways for realizing the peace aims 
enumerated by Roosevelt and Churchill must be 
worked out. Minimum standards of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter should be maintained; jobs must 
be available. People will be able to have these if 
prices, production, and purchasing power can be 
held in balance and the economic machine can be 
kept running steadily and smoothly. 


Priorities present big problems for post-war plan- 
ning now, E. Rreve. Am. Labor Legis. Rev. 31, 
No. 4 (Dec. 1941), pp. 159-162. 

The war has created a great many problems in 
industries affected by the priorities program. 

These problems must be solved as best they can 
by the development of substitutes, allocation of 
available supplies, retraining projects for displaced 
workers, and the establishment of new industries. 
Also, reconstruction must be planned now in order 
to avert postwar economic collapse. 


Supply of women can swell defense labor ranks. 
Woman Worker 22, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 5-6. 
There are, at present, between 2 and 8 million 

women (depending on extremity of the emergency) 
who could be added to the labor supply. Since 
defense demands are concentrated geographically 
and women constitute a less mobile force than men, 
there would have to be reasonable inducements (in 
wages and ease of transfer) for entering de- 
fense work. 

Available women added to other available work- 
ers would much more than take care of the defense 
work, without lengthening hours. The necessary 
skills can be taken care of by splitting up the more 
skilled processes and the upward grading of work- 
ers as fast as their experience and ability will 
permit. 


FOOD UTILIZATION 


What’s known today about dehydrating vege- 
tables, W. V. Crugss and E. M. Mrax. Food 
Industries 14, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 57-60. 
Vegetables dried commercially have only one- 

fifteenth to one-fifth the weight of the fresh vege- 

tables as picked. 

In color some dehydrated vegetables are equal 
or superior to canned products. They are not 
usually equal to cooked fresh vegetables in flavor, 
texture, appearance, or aroma. 

Only vegetables of the best varieties, proper 
maturity, good cooking quality, and best color 
and appearance should be dehydrated. They 
should be garden fresh and dried on the same day 
they are harvested. 

Before going into the dehydrator, vegetables 
must be washed, peeled, sliced, cubed, shredded 
or riced, and blanched in live steam. The wastes 
can be fed to livestock or used for fertilizer. 

Dehydrated vegetables should upon soaking 
return to practically their original size, form, 
and appearance. They should cook tender and 
retain a considerable proportion of their original 
odor and flavor. They should be bone dry to 
prevent undesirable storage changes.—C. C. H. 


Blackening of potato tubers on boiling, G. A. 
Cowre. Nature 148, No. 3749 (Sept. 6, 1941), 
pp. 285-286. 

Potato samples from 40 replicated fertilizer 
experiments were examined for blackening. 

Typical gray to black discoloration which de- 
velops after boiling was confined to tubers grown 

on potassium-deficient plots in association with a 

relatively high nitrogen level.—E. H. D. 


Scoring baked potatoes for texture, M. E. Free- 
MAN. Food Research 6, No. 6 (Nov.—Dec. 
1941), pp. 595-598. 

Permanent visual standards representing desig- 
nated degrees of texture of baked potatoes were 
prepared. Slices 3 to 5 millimeters thick were 
taken from any desired parts of the tubers and 
dried on glass plates at 50°C or less. The mealy 
tissue became white and very porous, and waxy 
tissue became a dense, vitreous, horny sheet, 
light tan in color. The score of the sample de- 
pends on the proportion of porous tissue and dense 
vitreous tissue. 
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These permanent standards for scoring baked 
potatoes are helpful in maintaining consistent 
scoring and in correlating scoring with other 
laboratories.—E. H. D. 


Preventing spoilage by mold and bacteria, E. F. 
GLaBE. Food Industries 14, No. 2 (Feb. 1942), 
pp. 46-48. 

Economic losses from mold and rope-producing 
bacteria in bread amount to more than 100 million 
loaves annually. 

Molds and bacteria gain entrance to bread 
through the ingredients. The spores of bacteria 
are able to withstand oven temperatures. Mold 
spores are ubiquitous and find their way into 
bread after it has baked. Vinegar and mono- 
calciumphosphate have been used for many years 
to reduce spoilage by rope-producing bacteria 
but are ineffective against mold. 

Any material used as a mold deterrent must be 
nonpoisonous, potent against spoilage organisms 
in low concentrations, have no deleterious effect 
on fermentation, and give no foreign odor or 
flavor to the finished product. The calcium and 
sodium salts of propionic acid and sodium diace- 
tate seem to meet the qualifications and have been 
used commercially with success. The author 
suggests that these compounds are worth investi- 
gation for use in other products susceptible to 
mold and bacterial deterioration.—J. A. L. 


The relation of fats to texture, crumb, and volume 
of bread, J. C. BAKER and M. D. Mize. Cereal 
Chem. 19, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), pp. 84-94. 
Semisolid fats and hard fats improve bread 

volume and texture while liquid fats do not. The 

former produce a bread texture which is highly 
permeable by air and always more tender. Such 
fats are not completely blended with the natural 
fats in the dough and remain in masses which 
weaken the dough film in many spots. The 
widely held lubrication theory of the effect of 
fats is not sound in view of the effect of hard fats 
and the lack of effect of liquid fats which are 
themselves good lubricants.—E. H. D. 


Photochemical studies of rancidity: the chloro- 
phyll value in relation to autoxidation, M. R. 
Cor. Oil & Soap 18, No. 11 (Nov. 1941), 
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pp. 227-231; Factors which increase the rate 

of oxidation of fats and oils with special reference 

to the role of light, M. R. Coz. Oil & Soap 

18, No. 12 (Dec. 1941), pp. 241-243. 

The details of a new method for studying rancid- 
ity of oils, first described by the author in 1939, 
are given with data to show the value of the 
method in attacking rancidity problems. 

Chlorophyll fluoresces red under an ultraviolet 
lamp, but when enough oil is added there is no 
fluorescence. The cc of oil necessary to quench 
the red chlorophyll fluorescence is called the 
“chlorophyll value.” Oil with a low chlorophyll 
value is less rancid with respect to photochemical 
oxidation than is one with a high value. Unlike 
other tests that are based on the measure of com- 
pounds evolved during the development of rancid- 
ity, the proposed method is believed to measure 
reactive substances left in the oil and unchanged 
by photochemical oxidation. 

The method has been found of value in fol- 
lowing the development of rancidity caused by 
exposure to light and metals. Ultraviolet, violet, 
and blue light and copper are most active; green 
light and aluminum and tin, least active in pro- 
ducing rancidity. Therefore green is suggested 
for wrappers, and aluminum and tin utensils are 
suggested for frying. 

The method was found of no value in following 
rancidity due to heating. However, experiments 
show that the lower the chlorophyll value for a 
given oil which has not been subjected to excessive 
heat the longer is the induction period. The au- 
thor consequently believes this measure is of 
value in determining the keeping quality of an 
unheated fat.—J. A. L. 


Methods of measuring the rate and extent of oxi- 
dation of fats, F. C. VirBans. Oil & Soap 18, 
No. 5 (May 1941), p. 109. 

All the methods that have so far been described 
in the literature for measuring the oxidation of 
fats are briefly described and evaluated: the Kries 
Test and its modifications, the Issoglio-Kerr Test, 
aeration methods, photochemical methods, and 
various oxygen absorption methods. 

The oxygen absorption methods are considered 
the most valuable and of these the Swift Stability 
Test is considered of the greatest practical impor- 
tance. The study of antioxidants is also dis- 
cussed and it is pointed out that accelerated keeping 
quality tests of antioxidants may be misleading. 
The author feels that the only way to deter- 
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mine the effectiveness of an inhibitor is to test 
the fat thus stabilized under the conditions in 
which it is going to be used.—J. A. L. 


Effect of storage conditions on palatability of 
beef, R. M. Griswotp and M. A. WHARTON. 
Food Research 6, No. 5 (Sept.Oct. 1941), 
pp. 517-528. 

In this paper the following storage conditions 
were compared, using paired left and right cuts 
of beef: 34° F for 9 and 37 days, respectively; 
60° F for 48 hours, with and without ultraviolet 
irradiation; 36° F without irradiation; and 60° F 
with irradiation. Such differences as were found 
in the palatability of the meat stored in these 
ways were too small to prove statistically signifi- 
cant.—L. M. A. 


Some factors influencing the survival of pathogenic 
bacteria in cold-pack strawberries. C. S. 
McKLeEsKEY and W. N. CHRISTOPHER. Food 
Research 6,,N o. 4 (July—Aug. 1941), pp. 327-333. 
Inoculation experiments were made with sev- 

eral food-poisoning species of bacteria to deter- 

mine their survival in cold-pack strawberries. 

In sliced, sweetened strawberries held at —18° C 

the typhoid bacillus was still found after 6 months, 

Staphylococcus aureus after 5 months, and Sal- 

monella aertrycke and Salmonella schottmulleri 

after one month. Salmonella paratyphi was not 
recovered at any time from the frozen berries. 

The typhoid bacillus inoculated into unsliced 

sweetened berries was still present in small num- 

bers after 14 months’ storage at —18° C. An 
improved method for making plate counts of the 
typhoid bacillus in frozen-pack strawberries is 

described.—J. A. L. 


Measuring consistency of tomato catsup, C. W. 
Nevusspaum. Glass Packer 21, No. 1 (Jan. 
1942), pp. 28-31, 49-50, 52-53. 

A new “consistency tester” is presented, which 
describes catsup consistency in numerical terms, 
Catsups of different consistencies will spread to 
different degrees when allowed to flow from a 
cup onto a system of concentric circles. 

The height of the cup, size of the orifice in the 
bottom of the cup, and the temperature of the 
material being tested are kept constant. The 
spread reading may be recorded either as diameter 
or radius of spread, or as square area of spread. 
Data obtained from tests on a range of catsup 
samples are given.—E. H. D. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Ragna Anderson, Eunice Gulbe Coy, Catherine 
Leamon, Jean Kuentzel Tavener, Alene H. Theisner, Jean 
Chamberlin Tripp, and Gladys Bond Vandenbelt—all members 
of social welfare and public health associations of Detroit, 


Michigan 


Physical fitness of children from different economic 
levels in Chicago, M. C. Harpy, H. H. Boyte, 
and A.L. Newcoms. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 117, 
No. 25 (Dec. 20, 1941), pp. 2154-2161. 

The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund has, 
for years, collected information on the health and 
dietary practices of preschool and school children 
in Chicago. A report of the incidence of certain 
health problems among 6,438 of these children is 
presented. 

Although the study shows poor general health 
to be more frequent in the low-income classes, the 
need for professional health services was as great 
in nonrelief as in relief groups. Sixty per cent 
needed medical care; 58 per cent, dental care; 
34 per cent had not been immunized against 
diphtheria; and 21 per cent had not been vacci- 
nated against smallpox. 

The dietary histories showed a close correlation 
between adequacy of the diet and economic status, 
those of the higher income having, in the majority 
of cases, the better diet. Fruit and vegetable 
consumption was inadequate at all income levels— 
39 per cent of the children having less than the 
minimum requirements for the protection of 
health.—J.C.T. 


Physical examination of workers, K. Rivet. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev. 31, No. 4 (Dec. 1941), pp. 163- 
167. 

Physical examinations reveal latent disease or 
minor defects, which, if neglected, might prove 
irremediable. The medical bills and the loss of 
income incurred through these examinations are 
considerably lower than would be the case if the 
malady were permitted to run its course. 

The government should, therefore, no longer be 
indifferent to health and the means of livelihood, 
both matters of public concern. 

Public administration of physical examinations 
could appropriately provide for all workers and 
not merely for a minority. The physically unfit 
needy worker could then receive the medical care 
which he needs besides profiting from existing 
retraining and placement services.—C.L. 


Medical notes in Parliament. Brit. Med. J. No. 


4218 (Nov. 8, 1941), p. 676. 


The houses of Parliament are considering the 
following: 

1. Priority supplies to school canteens to insure 
adequate nutrition for school children; 

2. Emergency food depots to handle 400,000 
persons with supplies from a central store, ar- 
ranged by the Ministry of Food; 

3. Rationed sale of milk and oranges so that 
children under 5 especially, but also up to the age 
of 17, as well as nursing mothers, will have enough 
for needs; 

4. Allocation of food to industrial canteens ac- 
cording to broad classification by vocation— 
miners receiving supplementary rations before 
going into pits.—G.B.V. 


Health conditions in Great Britain, [Ed.]. Can. 
Pub. Health J. 32, No. 11 (Nov. 1941), pp. 579- 
580. 

“In the two years of war there has been no 
appreciable deterioration of national health, no 
epidemics of disease and no increase in neurosis or 
insanity.” 

Although pulmonary tuberculosis has shown an 
increase, there has been no significant rise in the 
incidence of other communicable diseases. The 
safeguard against typhoid fever has been chlorina- 
tion of the water supplies. There has been no 
outbreak of typhoid due to damage of sewers in 
air raids. Toxoid is distributed free to all health 
authorities and has resulted in real progress in the 
immunization of children against diphtheria. 

The danger of malnutrition has been removed by 
greatly improving the food reserves which are 
scarce but well distributed. Although the margin 
of safety is small, there is no evidence that the 
British people are suffering in any degree from 
malnutrition.—C.L. 


Our volunteers speak for themselves, D. I. 
Roserts. Pub. Health Nursing 33, No. 5 
(May 1941), pp. 276-278. 

The Visiting Nurse Association of New Haven, 
Connecticut, has been using volunteer help for 7 
years. In 1940 the 99 volunteer members con- 
tributed 6500 hours of time. If volunteers are 
carefully chosen, they give competent assistance, 
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make original contributions, and are excellent 
molders of public opinion.—J. C. T. 


The influence of nutritional supervision on dental 
caries, P. R. Howe, R. L. Wutre, and M. D. 
Evuiotr. J. Am. Dental Assocn. 29, No. 1 
(Jan. 1942), pp. 38-43. 

A study of new caries in a group of 189 children 
under supervision of the medical-nutrition depart- 
ment of the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children 
indicates that the progress of dental caries in 
children can be substantially reduced by an in- 
tensive educational program in nutrition. The 
controls were children who were dental patients 
but received no dietary advice. There was a 
56 per cent reduction in the average number of 
new cavities per child per year in each age group 
of those given nutrition education.—J.K.T. 


Dental infections and the industrial worker, E. 
GoLpHORN. J. Am. Dental Assocn. 29, No. 1 
(Jan. 1942), pp. 118-126. 

Thomas Parran, surgeon general of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, states that health agencies 
must prepare man power in industry as well as in 
combat services for a long war. Last year Ameri- 
can industry lost almost a million work years 
through illness. A 10 per cent reduction would 
be equivalent to a gain of 16,400 combat tanks. 

The dental aspect of industrial health has been 
almost completely overlooked in the general de- 
velopment of industrial medicine, although dental 
disease is the most prevalent of all ailments, 
impairs ability, and reduces efficiency. Many 
public health authorities believe the majority of 
human ills such as rheumatism, tonsilitis, appendi- 
citis, gall-bladder diseases, kidney disease, oral 
sepsis, colds, influenza, arthritis have a definite 
relation to infected teeth. Dental infection often 
delays recovery from industrial injuries involving 
bones, joints, or muscles. 

Better oral hygiene would aid the worker in 
digesting and assimilating nourishing foods, thus 
preventing stomach ailments. The dental pro- 
fession is aware of its responsibilities and ready to 
co-operate with American industry in formulating 
a national dental health program.—J.K.T. 


False health notions, G. A. WALKER and E. 
SALTZMAN. Hygeia 20, No. 1 (Jan. 1942), 
pp. 32-34, 59. 

The health knowledge of enrollees in 4 CCC 
camps in Iowa was tested through a questionnaire 
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containing 90 commonly heard fallacious state- 
ments. The enrollee indicated which statements 
he had heard, which he believed to be true, and 
which he had been influenced by. Statements 
included the following: Eating green apples causes 
colic; tooth decay is best prevented by frequent 
brushing; an onion eaten raw is of value in the 
treatment of colds; grape seeds cause appendicitis; 
milk and seafoods should never be eaten together; 
syphilis can be cured by fasting followed by a 
milk diet. 

Approximately 400 CCC boys, their project 
assistants, and executives took the test. Of these 
from 43.6 to 70.4 per cent believed the statements 
to be true. The variety of home, school, and com- 
munity backgrounds represented in the groups 
studied made it seem a reasonable cross section of 
the nation. 

In 1938, 98 per cent of the CCC enrollment did 
not finish high school, and nearly 54 per cent 
secured only an eighth-grade education or less. 
The mean educational achievement level fell be- 
tween the sixth and seventh grades. The average 
age limit for enrollment is 17 to 23; that for project 
assistants and executives, 50. 

Health training received through the public 
schools is obviously inadequate, though the record 
of the high school group was much better than 
that of grade levels. The college trained were no 
more advanced than those not completing high 
school.—A.H.T. 


Calcium and the metabolism of lead. J. Am. 
Med. Assocn. 118, No. 2 (Jan. 10, 1942), p. 142. 
Lead poisoning is a public health problem in 

industry. There is also growing concern over the 

increased possibility of lead poisoning from many 
sources such as paint pigments, tetraethyl lead in 
motor fuels and in spray materials used on fruits. 

A study by Shields and Mitchell confirms earlier 
similar work that diets low in calcium or in phos- 
phorus, or both, promote increased lead retention. 

An adequate intake of calcium and phosphorus 

apparently tends to protect the body against the 

assimilation of the small amounts of lead that are 
taken into the gastrointestinal tract under ordinary 

conditions.—J. C. T. 


Private agencies and food stamps, F. M. Ers. 
Survey Midmthly. 77, No. 11 (Nov. 1941), 
pp. 321-322. 

Since 23 per cent of the nation’s families main- 
tain themselves on incomes of less than $1,500 


a year it has been urged that those on a marginal 
income be included in the food-stamp plan. New 
York City was chosen to experiment in this field. 

By September 1, 1941, 81 private agencies, 
approved by the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion, were certifying more than 2500 families to 
the Department of Public Welfare, which investi- 
gates as to eligibility and recertification every 90 
days. A schedule which is somewhat more 
liberal than that used by the relief agencies sets up 
maximum weekly incomes for eligibility and the 
maximum and minimum weekly amounts for food 
purchases with stamps. 

Thus, the Administration has shifted its em- 
phasis from a purely economic basis. 

Even though America is supplying rapidly 
expanding foreign markets the Department of 
Agriculture does not expect to curtail the scope 
of the food-stamp plan.—R.A. 


Schools for new citizens, V. PARADISE. Survey 
Graphic 30, No. 9 (Sept. 1941), pp. 469-473. 
The Americanization of European refugees is 

discussed. Two and one-half million adults under 

sponsorship of local school boards, WPA, settle- 
ments, unions, and churches are being taught 
subjects from simple English to international 
relations, from Diesel-engine operating to dietetics. 

The new adult refugees, most of whom have had 
schooling equal to our high school or university 
training, are easier to teach than the earlier immi- 
grants. Besides learning the English language 
they must adjust to a new code of American man- 
ners, familiarize themselves with such new things 
as the subway, telephone, new foods and their 
preparation. 

The refugee not only contributes culturally but 
also gives a fresh accent on patriotism because of 
his enthusiasm for the things he finds in 
America.— R.A. 


New frontiers of health and welfare, M. M. Error. 
Soc. Serv. Rev. 15, No. 4 (Dec. 1941), pp. 636- 
650. 

Broader state and federal programs of social 
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security and public welfare should be developed. 
The economic problems such as wages, equal 
opportunity for minority groups, migrancy settle- 
ment laws, production and distribution of essential 
foods, financing and distribution of medical care 
are basic in relation to health and social welfare. 

New developments are needed to insure large 
sections of our population against poverty due to 
unemployment, old age, absence of wage earner 
from family group, and illness. The need for a 
continuing program of federal aid to the states for 
general public assistance is widely recognized. 
Further research in medicine and nutrition should 
also be carried on so that every individual may 
have good medical care. 

During wartime the health and welfare of com- 
munities is emphasized, especially in congested 
defense centers where health, social, and educa- 
tional facilities are inadequate.—R.A. 


Improving nutrition via the family budget, M. 
Haritow. Can. Pub. Health J. 32, No. 9 
(Sept. 1941), pp. 459-463. 

The nutritionist guides the planning, prepares 
illustrative material, and gathers facts relating 
to newest developments in nutrition for welfare 
work. The nurse does the instruction. 

The client should have a genuine desire to keep 
a record of purchases because she has an object in 
view. Wise food choice is vital when incomes are 
reduced. 

A food list was submitted for a family of eight 
(six children ranging in age from 2 to 13 years). 
Estimated cost for food for this family was $15. 

The following general principles were used: 
spend more for milk and cheese than for meat; 
select foods of high mineral and vitamin content 
to prevent shortage of calcium, iron, and vitamin 
B; prepare beans, cereals, soups, cookies at home 
as they usually cost from } to 3 less than store 
products; buy in bulk rather than in packages; 
buy foods in season. 

After five months’ contact results were very 
encouraging. Milk and vitamin-B intake in- 
creased, and the recipes left were used.—E.G.C, 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by Margaret S. Furry, Margaret B. Hays, Viola 
C. Jelinek, Dorothea E. Klemme, Ruth E. Rogers, and 


Lillian Weidenhammer, 


of the Division of Textiles and 


Clothing, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 


Black-out cloths. Textile World 92, No. 1 (Jan. 

1942), pp. 56-57. 

The memorandum of the Office of Production 
Management discouraging use of new materials 
for black-out purposes in homes and pointing out 
that there is no official black-out cloth undoubtedly 
will halt needless purchases. 

British experience in manufacture of black- 
out fabrics should be of great assistance to Ameri- 
can textile mills. The standard specification 
and standard test established by the British 
Standards Institution are described. OPM and 
the National Bureau of Standards are reported 
to be co-operating on development of American 
specifications and tests for black-out fabrics. 

Fabrics suitable for blacking out are discussed. 
The requirements for curtains for household use 
(namely, opacity, good draping and folding qual- 
ities, and attractive appearance) may be met by 
practically any drapery fabric lined with a black 
or dark-colored material.—L. W. 


Nap quality tester. Cotton 105, No. 5 (May 

1941), pp. 70-71. 

This device is suitable for comparisons of napped 
cotton goods. It may be used to study the 
tenacity of nap, the effect of yarn unevenness, 
and the efficiency of the napping process. 

The laboratory technique is outlined. Ten 
samples are adequate for routine testing.— 


M. B. H. 


Neckties, A. VARRON. Ciba Rev., No. 38 (March 

1941), pp. 1362-1396. 

This pamphlet contains short, profusely il- 
lustrated articles on fashions in neckwear, par- 
ticularly during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 

Men’s dress through the ages reflects the spirit 
and the social conditions of the times. Shirts, 
ruffles, and jabots in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries are described in one article, and the lace 
cravat in another. ‘The necktie as an expression 
of political opinions” shows to what extent this 
and other articles of men’s clothing have been 
expressive of political belief. For example, the 
“sansculotte” of the French Revolution was at 
the same time a “sanscravate.” 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
treatises were written on the various types of 
neckwear and different ways of arranging them, 
and seem to have been read with great respect. 

Forms of neckwear from 1800 to 1914 are shown 
and discussed briefly. Notes on such subjects 
as “The cravat as a life saver,” “Suicide with a 
necktie,” “Neckties and hygiene,” and “Neckties 
for ladies” are included.—L. W. 


The application of enzymes to the production of 
shrinkage-resistant wool and mixture fabrics, 
W. R. Mippresrook and H. J. Soc. 
Dyers & Colourists 57, No. 5 (May 1941), 
pp. 137-144. 

The shrinkage of wool fabrics when laundered 
is due to two causes, the relaxation of stretch im- 
parted to the yarns during manufacture, and the 
felting of the wool fibers. Most processes which 
decrease the felting capacity of wool appear to 
break down the polypeptide network and to de- 
grade the edges and surfaces of the epithelial 
scales so they no longer influence the direction of 
travel of the fibers or assist entanglement. 

Enzymes have been used for this purpose. The 
action of papain with sodium bisulfite was studied 
with respect to the influence of concentration of 
papain, pH, pretreatment of wool, and tempera- 
ture. Papain-bisulfite solutions do not seriously 
damage cellulosic fibers; therefore mixtures of 
wool and cellulosic fibers may be treated by this 
method in order to accomplish bleaching and 
non-felting in one process. The enzyme treatment 
is advantageous for the treatment of fabrics com- 
posed of wool and raw silk; the papain-bisulfite 
solution attacks the gum but not the silk of the 
raw fibers.—V. C. J. 


Identification of fibers. TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 
C. J. Textile Inst. 32, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. 
$22-S30. 

The Unification of Testing Methods Committee 
of Great Britain suggests the following methods 
for identification of fibers: first, observe the gen- 
eral appearance, color, staple length, and extensi- 
bility of the fiber; then make preliminary sorting 
tests, including burning and special chemical tests. 

The identification of a textile material should 
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not depend upon any single test. For example 
the normal appearance of the fibers under the 
microscope may be altered by special treatments. 
Also the reactions of textile materials to chemical 
reagents may be modified according to processes 
to which the fibers have been subjected. 
Chemical tests give more information when car- 
ried out under the microscope rather than in test 
tubes. The committee recommends that an un- 
known sample be compared with an authentic 
specimen of fibers of known origin.—R. E. R. 


Twistless and low twisted yarns, A. Draper. J. 
Textile Inst. 32, No. 6 (June 1941), pp. P53—P56. 
The use of twistless and low twisted yarns in 

the filling direction of a cotton fabric increases 
fullness and gives a material with an exceptionally 
high luster after mercerization. These fabrics are 
highly absorbent after bleaching. Breaking 
strength in the filling direction is as high as that 
of cloth made from ordinary yarns. 

These fabrics are now being used as substitutes 
for linen and may be used in place of silk. Yarn 
containing twist not exceeding one and one-half 
times the square root of the count was found to 
give a fabric similar to that produced by the 
twistless yarns. The cost of manufacture of the 
low twist yarns is less than that of the twistless.— 
R. E. R. 


The transmission of heat through textile fabrics, 
W. H. Rees. J. Textile Inst. 32, No. 8 (Aug. 
1941), pp. T149-T166. 

The term “thermal conductivity” in connection 
with fabric does not have its usual precise phys- 
ical meaning, for, in addition to pure conduction, 
heat is also transferred by convection and radia- 
tion through the spaces in the fabric. 

The new apparatus described here was designed 
so that several kinds of heat loss could be separated 
or combined to reproduce the essential features of 
the condition of service of a particular material. 

The thermal insulating value is reported for 37 
fabrics ranging in weight from 2.1 to 21.8 ounces 
per square yard. The values were determined 
for the fabric at zero tension, at close fit on the 
hot plate, and with the other surface of the fabric 
exposed to an air current. The atmosphere was 
25°C; and the relative humidity, 65 per cent. 

The chilling effect of a smooth bleached cotton 
cloth when first brought into contact with a warm 
body was marked; that of a similar linen cloth, 
less marked.—M. B. H. 
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Aralac, a newcomer in the galaxy of textile fibers, 
F. D. Atwoop. Chem. Ind. 49, No. 7 (Dec. 
1941), pp. 822-824. 

Aralac is a new textile fiber made from casein, 
the protein of milk. The lac of its name connotes 
milk. The prefix “ara” refers to Atlantic Re- 
search Associates, Inc., the research division of 
National Dairy Products Corporation which de- 
veloped this fiber. In the process of manufacture 
chemically treated casein is dispersed into an 
emulsion which is forced through tiny holes in a 
spinneret, thus converting the viscous casein into 
fiber, which then is put through a number of chem- 
ical baths. Aralac fibers may be cut any length. 
Short ones are blended with other fibers. Present 
production capacity is about 5,000,000 pounds of 
fiber per year. 

National Dairy has spent years of research 
developing this fiber. At first it lacked strength, 
was brittle and of little use, and did not show the 
promise the regenerated cellulose or rayon fibers 
did. But the protein molecule is probably a 
thousand times larger than the cellulose molecule 
and offers many more possibilities for transforma- 
tions after spinning. These insure improvements 
needed to make it meet the various fiber reqiire- 
ments.—M. S. F. 


The Planoflex, a simple device for evaluating 
the pliability of fabrics, E. C. Dresy. Nail. 
Bur. Standards J. Research 27, No. 5 (Nov. 
1941), pp. 469-477. 

The Planoflex, developed to evaluate the plia- 
bility of fabrics, measures the angle through which 
a fabric can be distorted before wrinkles appear in 
the surface. The device is simple and easy to 
operate. Well-defined wrinkles appear quite sud- 
denly so that the endpoint can be detected easily. 

Comparison of the Planoflex with the Schiefer 
Flexometer and the Pierce Hanging-Heart Loop 
methods for evaluating pliability showed it to be 
as good as or better than these instruments with 
respect to the correlation between measured 
values and tactual ratings, sensitivity to small 
differences in pliability, and ease of operation. 
The Planoflex may be used for testing all woven 
fabrics except those that are heavily starched. 
—L. W. 


Fabric woven of saran exhibited. Chem. & Eng. 
News 19, No. 23 (Dec. 10, 1941), p. 1430. 
Saran is a thermoplastic resin, extruded in 

strands of various sizes and gauges that can be 
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woven into cloth which is flexible, tough, and non- 
inflammable. Practically any weave or color of 
cotton, wool, rayon, or silk fabric can be dupli- 
cated. It can be made to resemble rattan or 
reed, will retain its color, and will not crack or 
split. Ordinary dirt and stains can be removed 
with soap and water. The fabric is unaffected by 
water and is free from warping. At room tem- 
peratures it is highly resistant to most acids and 
alkalies. Saran is used for upholstery in motor 
cars, buses, airplanes, restaurants, and wherever 
there is hard wear. Experiments are in progress to 
extend its application to room interiors, airplane 
partitions, and table tops.—V. C. J. 


A domestic supply of flax and linen. Tech. News 
Bull. Natl. Bur. Standards No. 296 (Dec. 1941), 
p. 104. 

The present difficulty in obtaining normal sup- 
plies of flax and linen from Europe has renewed 
interest in developing a domestic source of this 
valuable fiber. The United States now produces 
about half the amount of fiber needed for coarse 
linen goods. No fiber of the quality required for 
fine linen goods has ever been produced in this 
country. 

The whole problem seems to be largely a matter 
of economics, although the need for certain tech- 
nical improvements is obvious. The Textile 
Foundation in co-operation with the National 
Bureau of Standards has completed a preliminary 
survey of the situation, a report of which will be 
published in pamphlet form.—L. W. 


The application of new high molecular weight 
polymers to textiles, L. G. Lawrie. J. Soc. 
Dyers & Colourists 57, No. 6 (June 1941), 
pp. 180-192. 

Cellulose and cellulose derivatives which are 
used in finishing textiles include cuprammonium- 
cellulose, used when exceptional stiffness is re- 
quired; cellulose nitrate, for coating airplane wings 
and making leather and book cloths, glazed chintz, 
and transparent silk; cellulose acetate for organdie 
effects; cellulose acetopropionate and cellulose 
acetobutyrate used for airplane dopes; benzyl 
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cellulose for an acid- and alkali-resistant finish; 
and the methyl and glycol cellulose ethers for 
finishes permanent to usual laundry procedure. 

Rubber and synthetic rubber are high molecular 
weight polymers used in textile manufacturing as 
waterproofing agents, textile adhesives, and for 
making artificial leather and nonskid carpet 
backing. 

The 6 groups of resins most commonly used in 
textile finishing are: phenol-formaldehyde or 
phenolic, urea-formaldehyde or urea resins, alkyd, 
vinyl, acrylate, and polythene. 

Four commonly used methods of applying 
synthetic resins to fabrics are: formation of the 
resins on the fibers, application of preformed 
resins to the fabric, application of solutions of 
resins in organic solvents, and application of resins 
in aqueous dispersions.—V. C. J. 


More nylon for America. Chem. & Eng. News 

19, No. 23 (Dec. 10, 1941), p. 1403. 

Du Pont’s second nylon plant at Martinsville, 
Virginia, began operation in November 1941 and 
promises to produce a million miles of nylon yarn 
per day by the summer of 1942. The first nylon 
plant is at Seaford, Delaware. These two plants 
will produce enough nylon to supply about 40 
per cent of the yarn requirements of the women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery industry. Photographs of 
the new Martinsville plant are included.—V. C. J. 


Dust-borne bacteria from bedclothes, M. van 
DEN ENpDE and E. T. C. Spooner. J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. (Current Med. Lit.) 117, No. 11 (Sept. 
13, 1941), p. 966. Reprinted from Lancet 
(London) 1 (June 14, 1941), pp. 745-776. 
Dust-borne bacteria from bedclothes in a hos- 

pital ward were found to be reduced in number 

when all the bedclothes used were treated with 30 

per cent liquid petrolatum in “white spirit.” 

Tests made on succeeding days showed a general 

reduction in aerial bacteria and an almost com- 

plete elimination of the peak of contamination 
corresponding to bedmaking. Oiling the ward 
floor also helps to lower the number of dust-borne 

bacteria.—D. E. K. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket... 


Body Measurements. Two recent publications 
of the textiles and clothing division of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics are milestones in the 
clothing world: “Body Measurements of American 
Boys and Girls for Garment and Pattern Con- 
struction” (60 cents) written by Ruth O’Brien, 
Meyer A. Girshick, and Eleanor P. Hunt; and 
“Women’s Measurements for Garment and Pattern 
Construction” (40 cents) by Miss O’Brien and 
William C. Shelton. They ushered in a revolution 
in pattern drafting and clothing construction. 
Both are available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Parrying Attacks on School Budgets. “Schools 
and the 1940 Census,”’ recently published research 
bulletin, provides ammunition with which to fight 
tax-fighting associations which have seized upon 
the slightly declining school enrollments as an 
excuse for attacking school budgets. 25 cents. 
Research Division, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, C. 


Promise of a Better World. The first six in a 
series of 12 little pamphlets “Children Bear the 
Promise of a Better World” have already been 
issued by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. They are “What Are We 
Doing to Defend Them?” “Are We Safeguarding 
Those Whose Mothers Work?” “Are They Getting 
the Right Start in Life?” “Have They the Protec- 
tion of Proper Food?” “Are We Defending Their 
Right to Health?” and “Their Defense Is the 
Security They Find at Home.” 

Attractively gotten up, with appealing illustra- 
tions, designed for reading on the run, it’s the 
sort of material a home economist likes to have 
available to pass out to women’s clubs or other 
groups interested in community welfare or to 
adult education groups. 


For That Radio Program. If you are using 
radio time to get community support for some 
project, you can get help and inspiration from the 
“Raising a President” sketches broadcast each 
Monday morning by the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

Each 15-minute script concerns some family 
problem and its solution. The November 10 


broadcast, for instance, presents the family of a 
carpenter who found a defense job 100 miles from 
home, then was injured in an auto accident so that 
he couldn’t work for a year. 

The Bureau says that home economists may 
send for these dramatic sketches and rewrite them 
to fit local conditions. It would take but little 
revamping to make them into stirring pieces to get 
interest in a city consumer center or in a nutrition 


program. 


“Storytelling.” So well done is this little 36- 
page booklet that it makes even an editor who is 
pretty much removed from the child world think 
that it would be pleasant to cultivate the art of 
telling stories. Maybe for that hour which might 
be spent in some air-raid retreat along with the 
children of the family next door. Maybe for that 
flying visit to the nephews and nieces. 

It’s a 35-cent bulletin of the Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Two other recent 
Association publications which may have value for 
home economists are: “A Bibliography of Books 
for Young Children” (50 cents) revised by May Hill 
Arbuthnot and “Kindergarten Portfolio” (25 
cents). The latter lists arguments in favor of 
establishing kindergartens in the public schools 
and gives steps to get them, with suggestions also 
for securing good state legislation for the education 
of young children. 


“More for Your Money.” In this 10-cent 
pamphlet Carol Willis Moffett says, ““We could in- 
crease the purchasing power of our incomes by 25 
per cent or more if the buying methods of indi- 
viduals were as well developed as our methods of 
production and distribution.” 

She tells simply and interestingly what standards 
are, how they are developed and put into use, and 
how Mr. and Mrs. and Miss American can promote 
their use. Helpful material for consumer centers, 
adult classes, and even for high school classes. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


“The Consumer and the War.” This is the 
title of a 31-page, mimeographed study outline 
which answers two questions: “How can we, as 
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consumers, do our part in the war?” and “How 
can we keep our families strong in the face of rising 
prices and shortages of goods?” It was prepared 
by Calla Van Syckle, Consumer Division, Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D. C. Free. 


How to Set Up a Group Health Plan. If the war 
continues past 1942 Americans will have a lowered 
standard of living. Yet if we are ultimately to 
achieve victory their health must be improved. 
The seeming contradiction of those two statements 
can perhaps be resolved through group medical or- 
ganizations. 

A 72-page booklet, “How to Organize Group 
Health Plans,” has just been published by the 
joint committee of the Twentieth Century Fund 
and the Good Will Fund and by the Medical Ad- 
ministration Service, Inc. Subjects discussed are 
the six chief types of voluntary health insurance 
plans, steps in organization, legal framework of 
organization, how members are selected, their 
duties and rights, how to conduct the educational 
campaign, how to finance the plan. It is fourth 
of a series on group health plans. 

Pamphlets may be ordered from the Edward 
A. Filene Good Will Fund, 31 Milk Street, Boston, 
at 25 cents for a single copy, 16 cents for orders of 
30 or more copies. The set of four is 90 cents for 


a single order. 


“Housing for Health.” This 221-page volume 
is a collection of papers given at sessions of the 
committee on the hygiene of housing, American 
Public Health Association. Also included is an 
appendix presenting “Basic Principles of Healthful 
Housing” as drawn up by the committee. 

Among subjects of papers are “Enforcement and 
Subsidy in the Control of Slums,” ““Health Centers 
and Health Services in Housing Projects,” “Plan- 
ning for Recreation,” “Family Life as the Basis for 
Home Planning.” $1. Science Press Printing 
Company, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Backsliders. Both bakers and shoppers are 
backsliding in their purchase of enriched bread, 
according to Science News Letter for February 7. 
This publication quotes Dr. W. H. Sebrell, U. S. 
Public Health Service nutrition authority, as 
reporting that today only about 30 per cent of the 
nation’s bread is being enriched. “One large 
baking company which was among the first in 
the nation’s capital to enrich its bread has now gone 
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back to producing plain white bread without the 
extra vitamins and iron.” 

Dr. Sebrell’s comment: “It is the patriotic duty 
of every American to eat enriched bread.... 
If your grocer does not have... [it] he can get 
it for you.” 


Everybody’s Problem. A fresh and timely 
study of our libraries—public, private, and special 
—the services they render and their place in our 
defense program is Vol. 7, No. 5 of Building 
America. Price 30 cents. 

“Can we afford to allow our present libraries 
to decline or withhold their benefits from a vast 
number of our people?” it asks. It shows that it 
is everybody’s problem to see that communities 
have attractive, helpful, interesting libraries. 


Volunteers Wanted. All family welfare 
agencies, both public and private, are faced with 
the need for expanding programs so as to take a 
more dynamic role both in community planning 
and in individual service. 

“Initiating a sound plan for the use of volunteers 
is an important step in each agency’s preparation 
to assume a more vital part in the defense effort,” 
declares a 29-page mimeographed booklet put out 
by the Bureau of Public Assistance of the Federal 
Security Agency, “Volunteers in Family Security 
Programs.” 

It shows how to use the many persons who have 
never before been interested in community service 
but are now eager to have a chance to serve in 
this work. 


Rehabilitation, Not Relief. In a_ well-illus- 
trated, 16-page booklet, Courtenay Dinwiddie, 
general secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee, tells what he found about the Farm 
Security Administration’s activities in a journey 
through 10 states, during which he interviewed 
many of the farmer clients of the agency. 

Title of the booklet: “How Good Is the Good 
Earth? A Venture in Re-discovery.” Price 10 
cents for single copies, $7 for 100. Publisher: 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

With one block in Congress advocating abolition 
of the FSA, publication of this booklet is indeed 
timely. It shows what this federal agency has 
done to decrease our national burden of poverty, 
ill health, and ignorance. 
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News Notes . . 


General 


Miss Bevier’s Death. In time to insert only 
this brief notice in the April JouRNAL, word of the 
death of Miss Isabel Bevier, professor emeritus 
of home economics at the University of Illinois, 
reached AHEA headquarters on March 17. 

The Field Secretary’s Winter Trip. Gladys 
Wyckoff left Washington January 30 for a two- 
month field trip to Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, California, 
Arizona, Texas, and Oklahoma. 


Nebraska 


Nebraska Home Economics Association. Speak- 
ers scheduled for the annual meeting at the 
Hotel Paxton in Omaha on March 27 and 28 
included Florence Fallgatter of Iowa State College 
and Mrs. Beth Bailey McLean of Swift & Company. 

State Board of Education. Rose Wanek has 
succeeded the late Birdie Vorhies as state super- 
visor of vocational homemaking education. 

Hastings College. Eunice Christensen has 
joined the staff to teach clothing, textiles, and 
house management. 

Evelyn White Chapman is doing NYA adult 
education work in Hastings. 

University of Nebraska. Construction has 
been started on the new Foods and Nutrition 
Building. 

Jessie Amos, formerly director of student 
residence halls at Ohio Wesleyan University, is 
the new head of institution administration. 

The new Love Memorial Cooperative Residence 
Hall houses 48 girls and the director. The girls 
pay $7 a month room rent and two share a room. 
Board averages $8 or $9 per month. All work is 
performed by the students. 

“Woman’s Share in the Challenge of Today” 
was the theme of the home economics programs 
during the Organized Agriculture meetings onthe 
Agricultural College campus the first week in 
February. Speakers included Elin Anderson of 
the Alexander Legge Farm Foundation and Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre, an Iowa homemaker. 

Lincoln. Rose Shonka, supervisor of home 
economics in the Lincoln schools since 1915, 
died on January 17 after a two-year illness. 

Mrs. Anita Bitner is Miss Shonka’s successor as 
supervisor of homemaking education in Lincoln. 


“The Homemaker’s Contribution to National 
Defense” is the designation given a program of 
classes for NYA project workers started on 
January 26 at the Lincoln Related Training 
Center. Included are classes in Better Nutrition 
for the Family (including gardening); Red Cross 
Nursing; Improvement of Civilian Morale; Cloth- 
ing Repair, Remodeling, and Care; Homemade 
Home Furnishings; and Conservation of Home 
Resources. These classes, as well as others 
available to girls working on NYA projects, are 
sponsored by the Department of Vocational 
Homemaking Education of the Lincoln Public 
Schools and the State Department of Vocational 
Education. 

Extension Service. ‘Helping Agriculture Meet 
the Challenge” was the theme of the extension 
conference in Lincoln from January 5 to 8, when a 
5-point educational program was outlined. 

Anna Smrha, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Dundy County, has joined the staff of the 
Nebraska State Department of Health. 


Nevada 


Nevada Home Economics Association. Asso- 
ciation members are actively furthering the work of 
the White House Conference on “Children in a 
Democracy.” 

University of Nevada. The University offered 
a nutrition refresher course from January 19 to 
30 to prepare qualified volunteer instructors to 
give the standard Red Cross nutrition course 
and the Red Cross canteen course. 

The 5-day Red Cross canteen course offered 
by the home economics department was attended 
by 44 women from 17 counties. After certification 
by the Red Cross, these women will be qualified 
to teach this work. Specialists in various fields 
assisted the staff as lecturers, leaders, or dem- 
onstrators. 

The stationary canteen group planned and 
prepared an adequate canteen noon meal for 170 
students and guests in the University Dining Hall. 
One of the field trips for the entire class was a 
visit to the U. S. Indian School at Stewart to 
observe the serving of 550 boys and girls from a 
cafeteria counter in 30 minutes. 

Sarah L. Lewis and her classes are co-operating 
with the superintendent of the Charles Sheldon 
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U. S. Game Reserve in northwestern Nevada in an 
endeavor to learn whether antelope meat is good to 
eat. There are 4,000 antelope in the Reserve. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting will be held on May 2 in 
Jameson Auditorium at the New Jersey College 
for Women. The chairman, Mrs. Evelyn Sly 
Blake, announces that the first speaker at the 
morning session will be Ella Riedell, the new 
state supervisor of home economics, who will 
outline “New Jersey’s Future in Home Eco- 
nomics.” Other topics will be “Victory Calls for 
Substitutions,” “Home Economics and Morale,” 
and “Family Finance.” 

At the luncheon at Cooper Hall, Dean Margaret 
Corwin will greet the group. The fee for the 
meetings will be 35 cents for nonmembers. 


New York 


New York Home Economics Association. To 
encourage large numbers of home economists to 
consider together their special contribution to the 
war effort, the executive committee has asked 
each of the six districts in the state to designate a 
spring session as a district-state meeting, which 
will be attended by one or more state officers. 
The state-wide annual meeting of the Association, 
planned for New York City, has been cancelled. 
Districts are also being encouraged to have official 
representation at the annual meeting of the AHEA 
in Boston, June 21 to 24. 

Isabel Nelson Young, state treasurer, reported 
in January that 946 members were enrolled in the 
Association, as compared with 820 in January 1941. 

New York State Dietetic Association. Hotel 
Utica, New York City, and May 1 and 2 are the 
place and dates for the Association’s annual 
convention. “Defense—the Job at Hand” will 
be the convention theme, the program chairman, 
Jessie Cole, announces. Speakers will include 
Nelda Ross, president of the ADA; Dr. Mary de 
Garmo Bryan of Columbia University; Dr. 
Estelle Hawley of the University of Rochester; 
and Flora Thurston of Cornell University. 


Ohio 
Cleveland Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s Defense Program Committee, of 


which Helen Robertson is chairman, is presenting a 
series of radio programs each Friday at 11:15 
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a.m. over Station WHK on subjects of special 
interest to homemakers wishing to do their part in 
defense work. Mrs. Florence LaGanke Harris 
is in charge of the radio program committee. 
The broadcasts are listed in the WHK programs 
under the heading “Attention.” By the close of 
the year, 35 broadcasts with 65 persons par- 
ticipating will have been given. Subjects and 
the number of programs on each are as follows: 
Foods and Nutrition, 16; Clothing and Textiles, 4; 
Homemaking, 3; Budgeting, 5; Inexpensive Enter- 
taining, 2; Family Relationships, 1; Education for 
Defense, 2. 

Ohio State University. Mrs. Alice Pressey 
met with the Stark County home economics 
teachers at Alliance on November 11 to discuss the 
home economics teacher and defense programs. 
School superintendents and principals of the 
County were guests at this meeting. 

Western Reserve University. Helen A. 
Hunscher is giving a series of nutrition lectures 
for 70 women at the Woman’s City Club in 
Cleveland as part of the civilian defense program. 

Cincinnati’s Consumer Conference. A week’s 
market order costing $10.05 for a family of four 
has been planned as a project of the consumer 
conference, which is sponsored by the School of 
Household Administration of the University of 
Cincinnati, the nutrition committee of the Public 
Health Federation, the Retail Grocers’ Association, 
and the Cincinnati Dietetic Association. Ac- 
companying the order is a week’s menus using the 
products listed. Some fifty grocers have agreed 
to have a window display showing the foods on the 
market list and to mimeograph it and the menus 
for distribution in their stores. 

Farm Security Administration. About 30 FSA 
homemakers and home management supervisors 
from 9 counties in southern Ohio attended a 
weaving school on November 13 and 14 at the 
Garnett January Loomcraft Studios near Sabina. 

Arrangements have been made for 5,000 family- 
size seed packets to be made available to farm 
families in Ohio through local dealers in accordance 
with the emphasis on more and better home 
gardens in the national defense program. 


Oregon 


Oregon State College. Mrs. Dorothea Muth 
has been added to the staff of the textile, clothing, 
and related art department for the winter and 
spring terms. 
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The School of Home Economics is co-operating 
for the second year with the Foreign Missions 
Conference of the North American interdenomi- 
national body in a month’s short course for 
missionaries who are on furlough in the United 
States. 

Portland. Portland home economics teachers 
have been presenting a series of twelve 15-minute 
broadcasts on nutrition over station KBPS. 

Euthenics Club. Club members are co-oper- 
ating in the work of the Portland nutrition com- 
mittee for defense and the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association and are participating in the national 
grade-labeling project. Winter programs have 
included talks on “Saving Vitamins” by Mrs. 
N. L. Peck and “Sex Education for Children” by 
Dr. Helen Cary. 

Portland Home Economics Association. The 
Association was responsible for some of the posters 
and exhibits at the Oregon Nutrition Conference, 
and the members are co-operating with the local 
nutrition defense committee. , 

At the recent general meeting, Mrs. Ella Mae 
Cushman showed pictures and gave an enter- 
taining travelogue of her trip to Hawaii. 

Nutrition Committee for Defense. The Com- 
mittee’s annual meeting was held on February 21. 
Plans are under way for refresher courses in a 
number of centers to train people with a college 
background in nutrition to organize and teach 
lay groups. 

Extension Service. Frances Clinton went to 
Marion County on January 15 to initiate the 
home demonstration program there. Mrs. Myrtle 
Carter replaces Miss Clinton as home demonstra- 
tion agent in Umatilla County. 

The Food-for-Victory program is progressing 
rapidly in all counties of the state. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Clara V. 
Thompson, associate state director, and 4 district 
supervisors and 19 county home supervisors are 
aiding FSA homemakers to increase food produc- 
tion on the family-type farm and to improve the 
health and nutrition of their families. 

Food-for-Victory loans have made it possible 
for many families to secure needed facilities and 
equipment to carry out better programs of food 
production, storage, and preservation. 

Student Clubs. Albany, Bend, Cottage Grove, 
Heppner, Hillsboro, Ontario, Malin, and Molalla 
extended an invitation to homemaking depart- 
ments in their districts to attend a homemaking 
day during March and April. 
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Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. 
“The Role of the Home Economist in the Present 
Emergency and in Terms of Long-Range Planning” 
is to be the theme of the annual meeting in Hershey 
on May 1 and 2. 

State Nutrition Council. Margery Vaughn of 
the Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
and Dr. A. C. Martz of the State Council of 
Defense spoke at the February meeting. 

Phyllis Sprague’s school lunch committee 
reported on the survey conducted in several 
counties to determine school-lunch practices in the 
state. This information may be used by local 
councils interested in improving school-feeding 
programs. 

Supervision Course Offered. Berenice Mallory 
of the U. S. Office of Education will teach a 3-week 
course in Supervision of Home Economics at 
Pennsylvania State College, beginning June 8. 
City supervisors, county homemaking advisers, 
supervising teachers, and teachers may enroll for 
two or three weeks of this course and may earn 
two or three credits. 

County Advisers Meeting. The county home 
economics and agricultural education advisers 
met in Harrisburg during Farm Show Week to 
consider program adjustments and problems 
regarding Victory Gardens and establishing com- 
munity canning centers in co-operation with 
FSA and extension workers. A new committee 
on homemaking programs for older youths and 
adults was formed with Irene Patterson as chair- 
man. 

Homemaking Teachers Co-operate with Defense 
Programs. Home economics teachers and super- 
visors in Pennsylvania are expanding their regular 
program and giving additional time to their 
local communities in an effort to co-operate with 
agencies and organizations in the civilian defense 
program. They are serving as members of 
county and local committees and as teachers and 
advisers in their local communities and are: (1) 
assisting in nutrition programs sponsored by the 
state nutrition council, (2) co-operating in Victory 
Gardens to encourage young people and adults to 
raise fruits and vegetables for immediate family 
use and for preservation of the excess for winter 
use, (3) emphasizing careful selection and use of 
all household materials and supplies and assisting 
in other family management problems, (4) 
strengthening child care courses in both secondary 
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schools and part-time and evening classes and 
assisting in the day care of children by making 
wider use of the 40 homemaking cottages now being 
used by homemaking departments in Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania State College. The home eco- 
nomics staff has assisted in preparing loan packets 
of materials on food buying, home equipment, 
school lunches, buying clothing, and other topics 
of interest to homemakers and teachers. The 
packets are available from Mrs. Crystal Bailey, 
librarian, Central Extension Library, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

Alumnae Day for Homemaking Teachers will be 
held April 18. Clara Brown of the University of 
Minnesota will be one of the speakers. 


South Dakota 


South Dakota Home Economics Association. 
The Association held its first annual meeting 
independent of that of the state teachers’ associa- 
tion at the Widman Hotel, Mitchell, from January 
23 to 25. The program of business and work 
sessions and entertainment was climaxed by a 
formal banquet Saturday evening. 

The retiring president, Martha Shroeder, was in 
charge until the final Sunday breakfast which was 
presided over by the new president, Mrs. Alvilda 
Sorenson of Watertown. 

Other new officers include Kay Nelson, Brook- 
ings, vice-president; Sylvia Griffith, Bryant, 
secretary; Beatrix Wilson, Clear Lake, treasurer. 

County Nutrition Committees have been formed 
throughout the state under the sponsorship of the 
state nutrition committee of which Nora M. Hott, 
home demonstration leader, is chairman. 


Tennessee 


State Board of Education. Home economics 
teachers of the state have assumed many respon- 
sibilities in the national defense program. Many 
are conducting Red Cross classes in first aid, 
nutrition, sewing and knitting, and home nursing. 
Classes are also being taught for people employed 
by the WPA in the school lunch program. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. The 
home economics staff is organizing a series of 
classes on “Home Economics in Defense.” Three 
units are to be offered: (1) cooking and serving 
family meals; (2) clothing the family; and (3) 
management of the home. 

The new, up-to-date preschool building which 
houses both the nursery school and kindergarten is 
now completed and in use. 
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Beulah Coon of the U. S. Office of Education and 
Margaret Browder, state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, spent two days at the college recently. 

Four-months-old Ruth is the newest member of 
the Home Management House. 

Dr. L. Margaret Johnson, who is on leave 
during the winter quarter, is teaching nutrition 
classes for the American Red Cross in Nashville. 

Alicia C. Dickson, who has been on leave 
during the winter quarter, is in Louisiana and 
devoting part of her time to Red Cross work. 

During the winter quarter the Home Economics 
Club has been doing Red Cross sewing. 

Extension Service. The agricultural engineer 
and the clothing specialist are conducting sewing 
machine clinics for farm women. 

Jane Roberts, home economist with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, is co-operating with 
Tennessee home demonstration agents in their 
program on the care and repair of household 
equipment. 

“Consumer Interests and Their Relationship to 
the Defense Program” was the theme of the home 
economics sectional meeting of the Association of 
Southern Agricultural Workers at the 43d annual 
meeting held at the Peabody Hotel in Memphis 
from February 4 to 6. Margaret Ambrose, 
director of home demonstration work, was awarded 
a Token of Appreciation by the Association for 
her many years of service to southern agriculture. 


Texas 


Mary Hardin Baylor College. The home 
management house has received a suite of dining 
room furniture from Belle James, an instructor. 

The Home Economics Club has invested the 
beginning of its scholarship fund in a defense bond. 

Roselle Thorp is the supervisory teacher in the 
high school this year. 

North Texas State College. Florence Scoular, 
Jessie Acker, Marjorie Acheson, and Mrs. Clara B. 
McConnell (former director) are teaching Red 
Cross nutrition classes. 

The home economics department is co-operating 
in planning a Teacher Education Workshop on 
Child Growth and Development to be held from 
June 3 to July 15 as a feature of the summer 
session. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries. A new 
course in Institutional Management is to be 
offered during the spring semester. 

During the summer term a course on Food for 
Defense will be offered to both men and women. 
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Texas State College for Women. Home eco- 
nomics defense courses being given in the spring 
semester are Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, 
Emergency Child Care, Democracy in the Home, 
Nutrition, Canteen, and Food Preservation. 

Other defense courses offered on the campus 
are Motor Mechanics, First Aid, Instructors’ 
Course in First Aid, Aviation, Marksmanship, 
and Horsemanship. 

The clothing division sponsored the mass 
production method of cutting garments in co- 
operation with the local Red Cross. 

Texas Technological College. Two hundred 
women students are enrolled in first aid courses 
sponsored by the Home Economics Club. 

Dr. Bing-Chung Ling, former research fellow 
in the Yale University Child Development Clinic, 
is attempting to determine the effect of basal 
metabolism on emotional and mental traits of 
nursery school children. She will also make 
psychological tests on the 16 children between the 
ages of 24 and 44 years enrolled in the College 
nursery school. 

University of Texas. Dr. Gene Spencer joined 
the faculty in January as a research professor. 

During the second semester, Red Cross nutri- 
tion courses are being offered to students who are 
not home economics majors. 


Utah 

State Nutrition Council. Refresher courses in 
nutrition have been sponsored by the council in 
co-operation with the University of Utah, Utah 
State Agricultural College, and Brigham Young 
University. 

Persons invited to participate in these institutes 
were those professionally trained in nutrition. 
They are now giving their services in conducting 
nutrition lessons and demonstrations and in giving 
lectures to community groups. Many of these 
home economics teachers are teaching Red Cross 
classes in nutrition or assisting with the nutrition 
unit in the home nursing course for the Red Cross. 

The purpose of the refresher courses was to 
bring people up to date in the rapidly developing 
field of nutrition and related food problems. 
The value of the presentations was greatly en- 
hanced by the use of nontechnical methods of 
discussion and by extensive use of demonstrations 
and illustrative material. 

As a follow-up of the refresher courses in nutri- 
tion, the education committee of the state nutrition 
council presented Julia Lee Wright in a nutrition 
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training conference on February 13 and 14 in 
Salt Lake City. This was not given as the 
popular type demonstration but as an informative 
course for teachers and professional people in the 
interest of nutrition for defense. The demonstra- 
tion included the newest material in the prepara- 
tion of vegetables, the new ideas in meat cookery, 
the use of milk in the diet, and the equivalents in 
other materials which could be substituted for 
sugar. At the close of the institute each par- 
ticipant received a manual entitled “Every Home 
Economist a Star in Her Field.” 

On February 15, the council entertained Julia 
Lee Wright at a breakfast to which the chairmen 
of the state nutrition councils of the 11 western 
states were invited. 

Virginia 

Virginia Home Economics Association. The 
annual two-day meeting scheduled for March was 
cancelled because of the tire shortage and busy 
program of all home economists. One-day meet- 
ings will be held in each of the five districts of the 
state this spring. 

College of William and Mary. The home 
economics faculty is co-operating with the county 
nutritional committee in a series of lectures on the 
relation of foods to physical fitness and mental 
alertness and demonstrations on the conservation 
of nutrients in food preparation. 

Lillian Cummings’ clothing classes are making 
children’s wool dresses for the Red Cross. 

Madison College. A faculty and student com- 
mittee, of which Bernice Redney Turner is chair- 
man, is sponsoring study groups and production 
activities on the campus. 

Home economics faculty members are conduct- 
ing classes in nutrition and canteen work and 
directing Red Cross sewing and knitting. 

State Teachers College, Radford. Sarah Rust 
and Beth Jordon are working on an all-school 
nutrition program in Radford High School and 
are developing interesting home and _ school 
activities for students as part of Radford’s defense 
program. 

Each senior is given an opportunity to speak 
before an adult organization in Radford on some 
phase of nutrition. The girls are also giving 
nutrition courses in connection with the city’s 
health program. This spring emphasis will be 
placed on how home economics teachers can 
influence the farm living program. Tentative 
plans are now being made for co-operative planning 
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of this program with agricultural education seniors 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Ruth Williams is consultant in home economics 
in the general educational program of Floyd 
County high schools, where she has been advising 
teachers on how to emphasize home living prob- 
lems in the general educational program. 

Fannie Dee Stephenson has just completed an 
extension course in nutrition for the teachers of 
Roanoke. 

State Department of Public Instruction. Due 
to the rapid expansion of the home economics 
program and heavy supervisory responsibilities 
occasioned by the defense education program, 
Lucille Shumate and Doris Robertson have been 
added to the home economics staff as field super- 
visors. 

State and Federal Home Economists Meet. 
Thirty-nine home economists representing state 
and federal agencies with homemaking programs 
in Virginia met in Lynchburg on January 29 and 
30 to discuss what home economists can do in the 
war effort. The group broke up into five com- 
mittees and became a workshop to consider food, 
clothing, housing, money management, and family 
morale. 

State Department of Health. To promote 
nutrition work throughout the state, Sally Ann 
Kurka, nutrition consultant of the Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health, recently held a three- 
day nutrition institute for advisory, tuberculosis, 
and orthopedic nurses. 

Miss Kurka prepares two radio talks each week 
on nutrition which are broadcast from a Richmond 
station by a “Nutrition Aide.” 

School Lunch Program. School lunchrooms 
are definitely on the increase and central prepara- 
tion and baking units have been established to 
serve more children. During November 45,912 
children were served 734,604 lunches. Many 
schools have gardens which supply school greens. 

Extension Service. The home demonstration 
staff met in Blacksburg on February 3 to discuss 
changes and adjustments in the county home 
demonstration program in view of the war situa- 
tion. An outline of suggestions for Victory Home 
Production and Conservation was sent to each 
county, and the county home demonstration 
committee met to discuss the suggestions. 

Clothing work of extension groups will fit into 
the general Victory Home Production and Con- 
servation Program with emphasis on conservation 
of woolens and all garments. 
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The surplus cotton mattress project just brought 
to a close in 56 of the 65 counties having farm and 
home demonstration agents and farm security 
supervisors resulted in 33,011 mattresses made by 
27,546 families. 

Farm Security Administration. Each FSA 
family is now being asked to add to the minimum 
subsistence units at least two of the following 
units of production for market purposes, where 
it is practical: one dairy cow or an increase of 
350 gallons of milk from herd; two additional 
dairy heifers; one beef cow and calf; 50 hens and 
100 chicks, or an increase of four dozen eggs from 
flock; one sow and two litters to weaning age; 
four pigs fed out to weigh at least 250 pounds live 
weight each; an additional 5 ewes to flock; 3 acres 
of improved pasture; 3 acres of crop land or 
pasture basically treated with lime and phosphate; 
2 acres of peanuts for oil; 3 acres of soybeans for 
seed or oil; 2 acres of dried beans or peas; and 
1 acre of truck crops. 

The FSA can now make loans to families below 
the economic levels ordinarily aided, to enable 
boys and girls in low-income rural families lacking 
adequate credit from other sources to contribute 
under supervision to needed wartime food produc- 
tion by organized efforts. The county supervisors 
are now busy developing plans with the families 
for the carrying out of these goals. 

Richmond. Plans are under way for a nutrition 
program whereby families and individuals will be 
reached through a block and precinct organization. 
A worker from Washington will be sent to help 
organize the program, and some special work in 
nutrition is planned with Negroes. 

A check-up of food habits in some of the school 
cafeterias in Richmond shows a distinct need for 
more educational work in nutrition. 

The Dairy Council is sponsoring menu-planning 
by school children in co-operation with the 
cafeteria managers. 

Home economists with the Virginia Electric & 
Power Company are conducting nutrition and 
canteen classes for mass feeding. 


Washington 


Western Washington Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The Association’s joint meeting with the 
Washington branch of the American Dietetic 
Association opened with a dinner on January 29. 

On Saturday morning the group met on the 
University of Washington campus. Following a 
talk on “Home Economics in Action” by Jennie I. 
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Rowntree, the round tables listed below were 
conducted: “Food Prices and Food Purchase” 
by Dr. Rowntree and Mrs. Margaret T. Hannay; 
“School Lunches” by Ruth Walker; “Emergency 
Feeding” by Margaret Terrell; ““Home Care of the 
Sick” by Mrs. Nell Kantner; “Land Use and Food 

cnservation” by Helen Steiner; “Emergency 
Care of Preschool Children” by Mrs. Louise 
Kiscaddon; and “Clothing in the War Emergency” 
by Mary Elizabeth Starr. 

State Nutrition Committee. Classes in Nutri- 
tion, Child Care and Development, and Consumer 
Education are being organized for adults in the 
larger centers of the state as part of the program 
of work of the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Eastern Washington College of Education. 
Frances Jensen spoke recently before the consumer 
education group of the Spokane AAUW on 
“Reading Labels.” 

State College of Washington. Vera Greaves 
resigned in January as instructor in experimental 
foods and dietetics to become nutrition specialist 
with the California Extension Service. Her 
successor is Mary Margaret Shaw. 

Rae Russell, extension nutritionist, has been 
granted leave to become nutritionist for the 
regional Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services in San Francisco. 

Jennie McIntosh, Virginia Landquist, and Mary 
Margaret Shaw are instructing weekly nutrition 
classes sponsored by the Red Cross. 

The Summer School Workshop will offer 
refresher courses in nutrition, food preservation, 
education of the preschool child, family life under 
emergency conditions, home care of the sick, and 
the consumer and national defense. 

University of Washington. The Bon Marché 
Fellowship in textile testing granted annually 
since 1921 to a graduate student has been cancelled 
because of the war emergency. Clare Rundle, 
graduate of Iowa State College, is the twenty-first 
Bon Marché Fellow. 

The clothing classes co-operated with the Red 
Cross and the English-Speaking Union during the 
autumn quarter by having the students each 
make a child’s garment as a problem in the unit 
on children’s clothing. One clothing laboratory is 
now open to students at any time for Red Cross 
work. The faculty supervise and instruct. 

Frances Mauck, formerly of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, is visiting instructor in textiles and 
clothing for the winter and spring quarters. 


Journal of Home Economics 


During the summer quarter Jennie I. Rowntree 
and Martha E. Dresslar will offer a “Refresher 
Course in Foods and Nutrition” that will deal with 
emergency problems. It will be designed es- 
pecially for teachers in service, dietitians, and 
social workers. 


West Virginia 

State Nutrition Committee. The chairman, 
Ruth D. Noer of West Virginia University, has 
announced that the state nutrition committee 
will hold its second annual meeting at Jackson’s 
Mill on April 19. Fifty-three of the 55 counties 
have been organized to aid in the program of 
keeping civilians physically fit and to promote 
home gardens under the civil defense program. 

Monongalia County Nutrition Committee. On 
December 11, a permanent county nutrition 
committee was organized with Dr. L. A. MacLean, 
director of the County Health Department, as 
chairman. ‘What Other Countries Are Doing” 
was discussed by Hazel C. Cameron, research 
nutritionist, and “What Are the Nutrition Needs 
of Monongalia County,” by Ruth D. Noer. 
Other counties in the state have formed similar 
organizations. 

Fairmont College. Dr. Hunt is civilian defense 
co-ordinator, and other faculty members, students, 
and campus groups are co-operating in civilian 
and national defense programs. 

Kappa Delta Pi sponsored Health Day on 
February 19. Mrs. Hays from the County 
Health Center was the speaker. 

Marshall College is offering two nutrition 
courses as electives this semester to give girls 
who are not home economics majors an opportunity 
to prepare for the nutrition program set up by 
the Red Cross. Virginia Robinson is teaching a 
Red Cross nutrition course for noncollege students. 

Shepherd College will complete this spring a 
new science building that will house the chemistry, 
biological science, and home economics depart- 
ments. 

Special courses are being offered to accelerate 
the study program. 

West Virginia University, along with other 
state schools, will shorten the regular four-year 
courses to three years under an accelerated study 
program to aid national defense. 

“Food for Freedom” was the slogan of the 34th 
annual Farm and Home Week held at the Univer- 
sity from February 3 to 6. Speakers included 
Senator Joseph Rosier; David Cushman Coyle of 
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Washington, D. C.; and Mrs. Cornelia Stratton 
Parker, novelist. 

Extension Service. A 7-point “victory pro- 
gram” has been launched by West Virginia farm 
boys and girls. It calls for: interpreting to the 
community the four freedoms; making every 
effort to produce and conserve needed foods in 
4-H club projects; saving for victory, including 
prevention of waste; developing individual and 
community health; learning useful technical and 
mechanical skills and volunteering for civilian 
defense work; practicing the democratic pro- 
cedure; attempting to understand the social and 
economic forces at work in this country. 
Wisconsin 

University of Wisconsin. Emphasis during 
Farm and Home Week from February 2 to 6 was 
placed on the importance of buying carefully and 
on the need for conservation of all materials. 
Exhibits illustrated rural handicraft, proper care of 
clothing, dress for new types of work, the welli- 
planned school lunch, adequate and appetizing 
three meals a day, and variety in preparing home- 
grown vegetables. On Thursday afternoon, when 
the theme centered around the family, E. T. 
Peterson of the State University of Iowa spoke on 
“Life in a Totalitarian Country,” giving descrip- 


tion from firsthand experience of some of the 
conditions in Germany. 

The home economics department is setting up 
constructive civilian defense programs in which 


college students may participate. Voluntary 
evening courses in nutrition, a Red Cross sewing 
project, and a handicraft project are being planned. 
A long list of student projects relating to home 
economics in which university students may take 
part has been prepared. 

As a part of the defense program two new courses 
in home economics will be offered at the summer 
session: Community Leadership in Nutrition and 
Comparative Studies in Foods. 

Milwaukee. Milwaukee-Downer College. The 
refresher course in Nutrition given by Susan F. 
West under Red Cross auspices was attended by 
250. Of these, 100 have registered to teach in 
Milwaukee nutrition centers, while the remainder 
will act as assistants where needed. 

Louise Sobye and Dorothy Anderson are 
registered to teach in nutrition centers. 

A community educational program conducted 
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for homemakers has enlisted the aid of Miss 
Sobye for contributions on child care and of 
Doris Brockway on textiles. 

Milwaukee Home Economics Teacher's 
Association. Betty Rood Lambert of the 
Holeproof Hosiery Company discussed “Con- 
sumer Hosiery Problems Today” at the February 
meeting. 

Milwaukee Vocational School. Elizabeth Toni- 
gan, faculty counselor in the homemaking depart- 
ment for many years, resigned January 1. She 
came to Milwaukee in October 1913 from Stout 
Institute, having taught previously in the Michigan 
public schools and in Lake Forest, Illinois. 

Northeastern Wisconsin Education Association. 
Home economics teachers attending the annual 
convention in Sheboygan on March 27 have 
scheduled a luncheon at the Faeste Hotel. Dollie 
Smith of the Racine Vocational School will address 
the group on “Home Economics Guides toward 
the New Patterns of Living.” Flora Dexter of 
Sheboygan will have charge of the meeting. 


Wyoming 

Extension Service. Ellen Lindstrom reported 
before the farm family section of the National 
Outlook Conference in Washington, D. C., in 
January on the co-operative work of the state 
extension staff in publishing in the Wyoming 
Agricultural Situation the monthly outlook ma- 
terial on the farm and home situation. 

Farm Security Administration. A victory food 
production goal has been established in Montana, 
Colorado, and Wyoming in the hope that every 
low-income farm will be able to provide the 
following items for its home food supply: 50 laying 
hens for each farm family, a “More Than Ade- 
quate” garden, a “More Than Adequate” supply 
of meat for home use, at least two milch cows for 
each family. 

Where it will be impractical for families to 
produce one or two of these items they will be 
encouraged to raise a larger quantity of those they 
can and, through a system of barter with their 
neighbors, have the others provided. 

State Nutrition Committee. Subcommittees 
have developed plans for the organization of 
county nutrition committees, refresher courses, 
courses for lay people, lists of available speakers, 
and loan packets for county chairmen, teachers, 
and speakers. 
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Calendar of Meetings 


March 25-28 
Eastern Arts Association 
Hotel Pennsylvania 
New York City 


April 6-10 
Golden Jubilee Convention 
Association for Childhood Education 
Buffalo, New York 


April 7-9 
Eighth Annual Conference on Conservation of 


Marriage and the Family 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

and 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 


April 8-11 
Western Arts Association 
Hotel Phillips 
Kansas City, Missouri 
April 15-18 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 
Hotel Roosevelt 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


April 21-24 
Conference on Home Economics Education for 
Negroes 
South Carolina State Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 


May 1-2 
American Council on Education 

Mayflower Hotel 

Washington, D. C. 


May 2-9 
Eighth Pan American Child Congress 
Washington, D. C. 


May 3-7 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
San Antonio, Texas 


May 4-6 
Institute for Education by Radio 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel 
Columbus, Ohio 


May 10-16 
National Conference of Social Work 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


May 11-13 
American Association for Adult Education 
Thayer Hotel 
West Point, New York 


June 15-17 
Institute of Food Technologists 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


June 21-24 
American Home Economics Association 
Statler Hotel 
Boston, Massachusetts 


June 28-July 2 
National Education Association 
Denver, Colorado 


July 8-10 
World Federation of Education Associations 
Montreal, Canada 
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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS—ADVERTISEMENTS 


A fast moving, dramatic story of the men 
of science whose tireless persistence 
and endless research in the field of 
better nutrition is contributing so much 
to the health and strength of our Nation. 


Use this timely New Picture 


... at shows how scientific research proved that 
modern ‘protective cooking’ saves vitamins 


This noncommercial, educational 
film reviews the nutritional signifi- 
cance of vitamins. The vitamin- 
destroying factors in cooking— 
water, heat and air—are compared 
in VITAMIZED COOKING and 
“old-fashioned” cooking. Labora- 
tory procedures involved in the 


study of these two cooking methods 
are portrayed. Results of tests and 
assays which proved the impor- 
tance of VITAMIZED COOKING 
for better nutrition are explained 
in detail. Running time—17 min. 
Film size—16 mm. with sound. 
Mail the coupon today! 


Westinghouse 


MERCHANDISING DIVISION - 


Visual Education Section 2007, 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Please send me the “V-Men” film for showing on either 


(dates). 


4 
{The film will be prepaid to us and we will pay return shipping charges.} 
____ADDRESS 


ORGANIZATION _ 


Copyright 1942 by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Coy} Mansfield, Ohio 
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Regardless of Conditions This Seal of Quality 
Will Always Be A Dependable QUALITY GUIDE 


« 


9 ee commercial trade-marks ... the symbols you always look for in your 
buying .. . will lose more and more of their value as war conditions affect the products 
they identify. 

But the Seal of Quality of the United States Testing Company, Inc., cannot be affected. 
War or no war, this Seal stands for definite, scientific standards of quality ... and it 
will be awarded only to products meeting and maintaining those standards. Thus all 
merchandise bearing the Certified Seal ... regardless of whether or not you recognize 
its brand name or trade-mark ... is worthy of your full trust. 


These products are certified for quality and have been awarded the Seal of Quality: 


“Bemberg” Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and Underwear Fabrics 
American Bemberg Corp. 
Bijou Hosiery Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
Headlight and Crown Overalls _ Crown Overall Mfe. Co. 
Del Ware Kolorflor Floor Covering Delaware Floor Products, Inc. 
Rubber Gloss Wax Franklin Research Company 
Girls’ Gym Suits ? E. R. Moore Company 
North American Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress and Underwear Fabrics 
‘orth American Rayon Corp. 
Fiberglas Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases aed 7 Pequot Mills 
Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, Renuzit, French Dry Cleaner 
Radbill Oil Company 
Beautyrest Mattresses Simmons Company 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and Underwear Fabrics 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. GREENSBORO, N.C. WOONSOCKET, R.1. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK. N. Y. 
(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS—ADVERTISEMENTS 


Reproduced from The Sealtest Food Adviser for Spring 


makes another important contribution to the health of the nation 


From “Yardsticks of Nutrition’, we now know what vitamins, min- 
erals and other food elements are needed in the diet to establish new 
levels of health for the American family. 

From ‘‘Applied Nutrition’’— as practiced by the Sealtest Laboratory 
Kitchen—the American housewife can now know what particular 
foods and dishes will give her family these vital food elements. WRITE FOR YOUR 

In the Spring issue of The Sealtest Food Adviser, the Sealtest INDIVIDUAL 
Kitchen presents a two-page spread on “Balance Your Meals’’—the 
first of a series on this all-important subject. 


Also in the Food Adviser, are a large number of new recipes Just send us your name and ad- 


and menus created by the Sealtest Kitchen staff as a further contribu- pe a pore tated 


tion to the cause of better nutrition in the American home. Sealtest Food Adviser for Spring. 
Address: Sealtest Laboratory 


A free copy of this Sealtest Food Adviser for Spring will be sent ey aa Park Avenue, New 


on request to Teachers and others interested in nutritional guidance. 


The Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection and its member companies are under the same ownership 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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@ Now as never before careful, efficient 
buying is of national importance. It is 
essential that consumers buy to fit their 
specific needs, buy so there will be no 
waste. 

Libby’s descriptive labels enable 
women to buy canned foods with just 
such efficiency. Examine the Libby label 
shown here—note the helpful, detailed 
information that it gives. 

We at Libby’s pledge ourselves to do 
everything in our power to help con- 
sumers faithfully fulfill their Pledge to 
the Government—to buy carefully and 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. JH-19, LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send a free set of your Canned Foods Guide Books to me and 
to the students whose names are attuched, 


Name... 


Ge. 
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RALSTON 
Guswer. Uational Weed 


Supplies vital nourishment...saves time and fuel 


PRE-COOKED 
... JUST STIR INTO 
BOILING WATER OR 

MILK AND SERVE 


IT’S MADE FROM 
WHOLE WHEAT wiTH ADDED 


(WHEAT GERM... EXTRA RICH 
First all-family hot wheat cereal IN NATURAL VITAMIN B, 


that NEEDS NO COOKING 


H ERE’S a delicious cereal » ALL THIS NUTRIMENT IN A PRE-COOKED CEREAL 
d 61.2 1. U. Natural Vitamin per ounce 
made from a sing e grain— PERCENTAGE PERCENTAGE 
05 


Protein. . . 15.00 Calcium 
pure whole wheat. A nour Carbohydrates 70.00 Phosph 
ishing cereal for everyone, Moisture . . 9.5 wee 
safe for those allergic to other 0006 


grains. Pre-cooked by special Ash. . . . 1.7. Manganese . .0040 
process to retain vitamin Plus the nutrients in the milk or cream served with it 


values present in uncooked 


cereal. Contains 24 times as FREE! 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 
wheat—suppliesextra natural 905C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Missouri 
Please send without cost or obligation, samples of New Instant 


vitamin B, plus the carbohy- —— 
drates, protein and minerals Wadiess 
of nourishing whole wheat. 


State 
Now grocers everywhere have new Instant (Offer limited to U.S.) 
Ralston and regular 5-minute Ralston. 
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Munitions worker 


This man in white overalls is a Doctor 
of Chemistry testing a sample of milk. 


Milk’s prominent place in the national 
diet program recommended by the National 
Nutrition Conference for Defense, makes it 
an important munition in America’s arsenal. 


Reviewing the facts about milk in light of 
its present importance, reveals a long list of 
original contributions credited to Borden 
Research. 


These contributions are not merely happy 
accidents. We have men in our laboratories 
who are making it their lifeworks to break 
milk down intoits innumerable fractions. To 


find out everything man can learn about milk. 

Out of this research has come Borden’s 
unique Quality Control. This rigid system of 
laboratory checks and controls safeguards 
the purity and quality of every Borden 
product—in every phase of production! 

So, whether it’s Beta Lactose or Evapo- 
rated Milk . . . Biolac or ice cream, every 
Borden product is made with laboratory 
precision. 

That’s why the name “‘Borden’”’ on any 
milk product means “nutritionally correct.” 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


350 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 


— BETTER NUTRITION 
THROUGH MILK RESEARCH 
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WHAT DIFFERENCE CAN A \ 
SHORTENING MAKE IN THE 
CIGHTNESS OF A CAKE? 


Naturally you want vour class Not even in a shortening that costs twice 

projects in cake making to be successful. as much as Crisco. 

And you know what an important fac- Next time cake making is a class assign- 

tor lightness is in the success of a cake. ment, give your students Crisco to use. 

But do you know that just a change of 
. ness of Crisco cake batters. That 

shortening can give noticeably lighter cakes “eurdled” look is gone. 


time after time? 
But they’ll really be surprised when the 


That’s right. Don’t change your recipes! cakes come out of the oven . .. when they’re 
cut and tasted. Notice what fluffy, velvety 
slices—lighter yet moist—with a delicious- 
ness to tempt even a lagging appetite. 

Try Crisco for cakes. The first time you 
Crisco brings you a “‘lighter cake secret” do you'll agree that no other shortening 
that you can find in no other shortening. can make a cake as light. 


Or any of your other cake ingredients. 
Just change your shortening to Crisco 
and notice the difference in lightness. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE Home Economics Dept. 
Ivorydale, Ohio 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


4CRISCO 


You can't get as light a cake with any other shortening. 
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The modern cook book 


you have been waiting for 


THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


COOK BOOK 


wie you see it you will realize why it is better, why it is different 
from any other cook book; why the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
with Katharine Fisher as Director and Dorothy Marsh as head of Foods 
and Cookery, spent 20 years of research and pioneering in the develop- 
ment of modern methods of cookery before they were ready to publish 
their GOOD HOUSEKEEPING COOK BOOK. We want you to see for 
yourself its many unique features, the way it fits in with the present war- 
time needs, its scope (from cooking for one to running a canteen), its 
clear instructions, accurate measurements, and the use of most modern 


equipment. 


For the teacher or the dietitian 


there are new and valuable 


suggestions for— 


@ MARKETING—1 reference @ GLOSSARY 
guide for classroom work of cookery methods 
and terms 


Making pennies count in 
marketing @ HOW TO MEASURE 


Food budgets for every purse 
Stocking pantry shelves @ KITCHEN PLANNING 
and kitchen equipment 


Quantities of market 
vegetables, meat, poultry Use and care of kitchen 
equipment, electrical 


and fish to buy 
Quantities needed for appliances, refrigerators 


168 @ HERBS 

and their uses 
@ PLANNING MEALS @ BASIC RECIPES 
Vitamins and minerals in 
meals (Why we need them @ 2000 RECIPES 
and foods that supply them tested and tasted by the 
Calorie charts and Good Housekeeping 


time tables Institute 
Menus for children’s meals @ 960 PAGES 
Box luncheons for school packed with proved and 
or business useful information 
Directions for safe losing or complete from buying to 
10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION weight 
Write to L. C, Beckham, School Dis- 
.B. No brand 
tributor, 247 Park Avenue, N. Y., for N.B. Ne and 50 
your examination copy at special school ere ee 


price. FARRAR & RINEHART, N. Y., Publishers 
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MEAT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Home Economists 


Special 
Student’s 
Offer 


This new booklet was prepared by 
women for women—is attracting wide- 
spread attention. It is being offered to 
the general public at 5c a copy, but is 
now available to home economists for 
student use, at a special price of only 
2c a copy, when ordered in quantities 
of 25 or more. 


A new and very practical tool for the home eco- 
,4\\\ nomics teacher. A timely aid to women who are 
taking up nutritional courses and housewives 
who are trying to feed their families properly on 
limited budgets. A quick guide to many unfa- 
miliar but thriftier meats, how to buy, cook and 
serve them. 


“Buying Guide to the Thriftier Cuts of Meat” 


—48 pages, 2 colors, pocket-size, to take to market It can be used in the classroom, as an outline 
—brief description of 83 cuts of beef, veal, lamb f ae : 
and pork with illustrations of meat cookery, in the study of economical 
—correct methods eating, bron, | meat buying and as the basis for home projects. 
—chart listing cuts, showing amount to buy for 4 Use coupon below to obtain your copies. 
people, and how to cook each 
—suggestions for foods to serve with each AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Chicago 
—“Eat the Right Foods” chart based on the gov- American Meat Institute, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
ernment’s guide to good nutrition Please send me copies of your booklet, “Buying Guide to 
—chart of B vitamins in meat the Thriftier Cuts of Meat’, at your special student rate of 
2 cents a copy. Enclosed is ($ .«i') to cover cost. 
All nutritional statements in 
MEDICAL let approved by Council on 
can Medical Association. ant 


“474 
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DOES BRAN WORK BY 
MECHANICAL ACTION 
OF THE BRAN PARTICLES? 


KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN is made from bran 
milled before and after cooking, then shredded 
and baked to form a crisp, delicious cereal 
enjoyed by millions. 


Reprint of full report sent upon 
JHE-24, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


CONSUMER 
EDUCATION SERVICE 


Prepared by Mrs. Harriet R. Howe, 
under a grant from Phi Upsilon Omicron 


Nine issues of planographed material, Sep- 
tember 1941-May 1942. 


The releases consist of newsletters and mis- 
cellanies. They include annotated listings of 
new publications; reports of progress in stand- 
ardization and grade labeling; news from 
governmental departments and regulatory 
agencies of interest to consumers; news of 
legislation, trade promotion and advertising 
campaigns; developments in the co-operative 
movement; reports of consumer projects, and 
suggestions for new projects. 


Yearly subscription price $1.00 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Building Washington, D. C. 
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OVER THE PAST few years, research has 
been conducted at leading universities to 
discover how bran acts. One investigation 
carried on in the Department of Pharma- 
cology and Therapeutics of a great Mid- 
western university, studied the influence 
of various particle sizes on bran’s well- 
known laxative effect. 

REPORT OF THIS WORK, published in the 
Review of Gastroenterology, August, 1941, 
indicates that “there is no correlation be- 
tween particle size of bran and laxative 
action . 2 

THE RESEARCH showed that bran, appar- 
ently, works just as well when ground to 
an impalpable powder as it does when the 
particles are as coarse as those of ordinary 
commercial bran. 

THEREFORE, the theory that bran depends 
for its natural effect upon a physical stim- 
ulation of the colon by mechanical laxa- 
tive action of the unchanged bran particles 
seems now to be untenable. 


Pictures of 


ELLEN H. RICHARDS 


Photographic reproductions, with or 
without academic costume. 


SIZES BLACK AND W4HlITE SEPIA 


8” x 10” $1.25 $1.50 
11” x 14” 1.75 2.25 
12” x 18” 2.50 3.00 
17” x 24” 4.75 5.75 
Press print 8” x10”... ... cents 


Order from 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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IN AMERICA’S 


CALL FOR 


Better nutrition is the first step toward the 
strength America needs. Home Economists real- 
ize that only out of optimum nutrition can 
come the better national health, morale, energy 
and stamina now so urgently needed. They also 
know the difficulties which are apt to arise when 
dietary adjustment alone is called upon to bring 
about an improved state of nutrition. 


As an aid toward a better nutritional state, 
New Improved Ovaltine offers many advantages. 
Its rich supply of specific nutrients is provided 
in readily assimilated form. Its proteins are of 
high biologic value, satisfying both growth and 
Maintenance requirements. Its vitamins and 
minerals contribute a large proportion of the 
daily needs of both children and adults. More 
easily digested than milk alone, this tempting 
food drink does not upset the digestive appara- 


NEW IMPROVED 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


2 KINDS—PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE FLAVORED 


Ovaltine now comes in 2 forms—plain, and sweet chocolate flavored. 


Serving for serving, they are virtually identical in nutritional value. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


tus, hence can easily be taken three times daily. 
Children and adults alike enjoy its delightful 
taste, and drink it with relish both as a meal- 
time beverage and as a between meal snack. 


Three daily servings (1% oz.) of New 
Improved Ovaltine provide: 


Dry Ovaltine 

Ovaltine with milk* 

PROTEIN . 6.00 Gm. 31.20 Gm. 
CARBOHYDRATE 30.00 Gm. 66.00 Gm. 
FAT ... 3.15 Gm. 31.95 Gm. 
CALCIUM . . 0.25 Gm. 1.05 Gm. 
PHOSPHORUS . 0.25 Gm. 0.903 Gm. 
_, eS 10.5 mg. 11.9 mg. 
COPPER... 0.5 mg. 0.5 mg. 


VITAMIN A . 1500 U.S.P.U. 2953 U:S.P.U. 
VITAMIND. 405 U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
VITAMIN B; 170 U.S.P.U. 302 U.S P.U. 
RIBOFLAVIN . 0.25 mg. 1.28 mg. 


*Each serving made with oz. milk; based 
on average reported values for milk. 


it helps.) 
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HOW TO SAVE 
VITAMINS 
Cook vegetables by 
the “waterless” 
method. The flexible 
Gas flame will give 
you the exact degree 

of heat you need 

Cover vegetables 
and bring to boil 
guickly over full Gas 
flame. Turn flame 
low, cook gently 

Cook shortest pos- 
sible time. Serve 
promptly 

Store vegetables in 
hydrator of Gas re- 
frigerator to help pre- 
serve vitamins. 
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HOW TO SAVE 
FOOD 


Roast meat at low 
temperature in your 
Gas oven to reduce 
shrinkage 

Remember that the 
flexible Gas flame can 
be regulated to any 
degree of heat you 
need, eliminating 
scorching of food 

Jse any remaining 
vegetable liquids in 
SOUPS, 2favies,sauces, 
or cold in tomato 
juice 

Plan one casserole 
dish a week to use 
left-overs. 


HOW TO SAVE 
FUEL 


Do not pre-heat your 
Gas oven or broiler 
too long. Remember 
Gas is fast. 

Plan complete 
oven and broiler 
meals, to make full 
use of Gas. 

Avoid using small 
pans on large or giant 
top burners. 

Do not heat more 
water than you need. 
The speedy Gas flame 
is so fast it will heat 
water quickly next 
time you need it 


THE WONDER FUEL FOR COOKING 
% Buy United States Savings Bonds and Stamps 


! 


To The 85,000,000 Americans Who Rely 
On Gas for Cooking 


For years gas has continued to be the preferred 
fuel for cooking in millions of American 
homes. And today the gas industry considers 
it a patriotic privilege to support our Govern- 
ment’s National Nutrition Program. Among 
the thousands of persons employed in this 
industry are some 1,500 Home Service Con- 
sultants located in practically every part of 
the country. These consultants are working 
to bring about a higher standard of health in 
their respective communities by aiding the 
home-maker to choose the right foods and 
cook them properly. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal--it helps.) 
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Doing NEW 
FOR AMERICA’S 
HOME-MAKERS! 


The Pepperell Buy-Guide assumes new wartime impor- 
tance as index to right sheet buying, right sheet care 


IT's WAR — and now, as never before, women are conservation-conscious. 
Household supplies must do double and triple duty .. . and stand up 
longer, to boot! 

The Pepperell Buy-Guide was designed for just such a contingency. In- 
troduced only a few short months ago as a chart to Pepperell Sheet uying, 
the Buy-Guide now assumes new wartime importance as an index to 
sheet care. 
The Buy-Guide . . . a 3 xg inch insert that is packed with Pepperell 
Sheets . . . contains a complete, concise, simply-written outline of all the 
facts you need for instructing consumers how to make sheets last longer. 
It will simplify your job...help us combat the difficulties brought on by 
war-curtailed textile production . . . and, naturally, is welcome to home- 
makers as a gauge of top sheet value. 

Make the Buy-Guides a part of your Conservation classes. They will 
answer every possible sheet question. Sample copies of Pepperell Buy- 
Guides will be sent, postpaid, on request. Address: 


PEPPERELL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


1600 State Street 
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PROSE Y? wot wits 


H 
UNDILUTED CARNATION 
_..7T0 MAKE IT DOUBLE-RICH 


Make a medium white 
sauceas follows: Blend 
2 thsps. flour in 2 tbsps, 
melted burter. Add 1 
cup Carnation Milk, 
undiluted, and “% tsp. 
salt. Cook till thick- 
ened. Combine with 
spinach and pack in 
ring mold. Bake 10 
min. in moderate oven 
(350°). Unmold. Fill 
center with buttered 
carrots or other vege- 
table. Serves 6. 


Nerhing glamorous about a Spinach Ring, you say? Just an 
everyday sort of dish? Not when it’s made like this—with the 
velvety double-richness a cup of undiluted Irradiated Carnation 
Milk gives. Every Home Economics student will recognize the 
value of “eating”’ part of the milk quota. For when you cook with 
Carnation you keep all the important milk solids ... and get extra 
vitamin D. 

Free! More milk-rich recipes for all age groups in an interesting 
48-page booklet, the Carnation“ Y ear Book of Menus and Recipes.” 
Useful for classroom or family use. Address Carnation Co., Dept. 
706-B, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


TUNE IN THE CARNATION “CONTENTED HOUR" MONDAY EVENINGS, NBC NETWORK 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation Milk 


“FROM CONTENTED | Cows” 
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